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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


The Gift Book of the Year. 


Ben-Hur. 


A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. 


Watiace. Garfield Edition, Two 
Volumes. Illustrated with 20 Full- 


page Photogravures. Over 1,000 II- 
lustrations as Marginal Drawings by 
WILLIAM MARTIN JoHNsoN. Crown 
8vo, Printed on Fine Super-calen- 
dered Plate- paper, bound in Silk and 
Gold, Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, $7.00. 
(Zn a@ Gladstone Box.) 


HE extraordinary success that 
has attended the production of 
General Lew. Wallace's “ Ben-Hur,” of 
which nearly half a million copies have 
been sold, has induced the publishers 
to prepare an illustrated edition with- 
out precedent in the history of book- 
making. One or more drawings appear 
on every page of the text. They are 
remarkable not only for their number 
but for their disposition on the pages, 
all being confined to the margins. The 
utmost ingenuity has been exercised in 
their diversity, selection, and arrange- 
ment. They serve both to adorn the 
pages by their decorative quality, and 
to enhance the interest of the text by 
illustrating it with an appropriate pic- 
ture whenever it has been found possi- 
ble to do so. In subject they include 
the scenery and architecture of the 
Holy Land, Italy, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and the East ; household utensils, im- 
plements of war, husbandry, and com- 
merce; musical instruments, flowers, 
foliage, and animal life ; textiles, dress, 
coinage, etc., etc., all taken from trust- 
worthy sources, which are a guaranty 
of their accuracy. 

The frontispiece of the first volume 
is a photogravure portrait of General 
Wallace ; that of the second volume a 

_photogravure of Ben-Hur, after a draw- 
ing by H. Siddons Mowbray. The re- 
mainder of the photogravures are scenes 
from the Holy Land. 


Sharp Eyes. 


A Rambler’s Calendar of Fifty-two 
Weeks among Insects, Birds, and 
Flowers. Written and illustrated by 
W. Hamitton Gisson. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $5.00. (Jn a Box.) 


Art and Criticism. 


Monographs and Studies. By THEo- 
DORE Cuitp. Fully Illustrated. 
Large 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt 
Top, Ornamental, $6.00. (/n a Box.) 


Miss Edwards’s Egypt. 


Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers. By 
Ametia B. Epwarps. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ormamental, 
Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $4.00. 


The Franco-German War. 


Of 1870-71. By Field-marshal Count 
HELMUTH VON MOLTKE._ Trans- 
lated by CLarA Bett and Henry 
W. Fiscuer. With a Map and Por- 
trait. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


The Boy Travellers. 


The Boy Travellers in Northern 
Europe. Adventures of Two Youths 
in a Journey through Holland, 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, with Visits to Heligoland 
and the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
By Tuomas W. Knox. Copiously 
Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $3.00. 


The Warwickshire Avon. 


Notes by A. T. Qui_iter-Coucu. II- 
lustrations by ALFRED PARSONS. 
Crown 8vo, Half Leather, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, 
$2.00. (Jn a Box.) 


Spanish-A merica. 


The Spanish-American Republics. 
By THeopore CuiLp. Illustrated. 





Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 








Our Amateur Circus; 


Or, a New York Season. Twenty 
Colored Plates by H. W. McVickar. 
With Explanatory Legends. Oblong 
quarto, bound in Silk, $5.00. (Jn a 
Box.) 


American Football. 


By Water Camp. 
one Portraits. 16mo. 
mental, $1.25. 


With Thirty- 
Cloth, Orna- 


The Wagnerian Drama. 


Studies in the Wagnerian Drama. 
By Henry E. Krensiert, Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Fiction. 


A Modern Aladdin ; 


Or, the Wonderful Adventures of 

Oliver Munier. An Extravaganza, 

By Howarp Pyte. Illustrated by 

the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
’ mental, $1.25. 


Men of Iron. 


By Howarp PYLE. 
the Author. 
$2.00. 


Illustrated by 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


An Imperative Duty. 


A Novel. By W. D. Howe ts. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Dame Care. 


By HERMANN SUDERMANN. Trans- 
lated by BERTHA OVERBECK. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

(In “ The Odd Number Series.’’) 


In the “Stranger People’s” 
Country. 
A Novel. By CuHarites EGBERT 


CRADDOCK. Illustrated. pp. iv., 360. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Harper & BROTHERS, postage prepaid, to any part 


of the 


United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Marie Antoinette and the 
Downfall of Royalty. 


A new volume on the Famous Women of the 
French Court. Translated from the French 
of IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. Each with 
Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


The terrible scenes of the Revolution down to the 
abolition of royalty, and the declaration of the Republic 
are here narrated. This volume, with the nine already 
issued, complete the list of those dealing with the mo- 
mentous times before, during and after the Revolution. 

3 on Marie Antoinette, in a box, $3.75. 

3 vols. on the Empress inept, in a box, $3.75. 

4 vols. on the Empress Marie Louise, in a box, oe on. 


Ocean Steamships. 


By various authors. Fully Illustrated, 8vo, 


$3.00. 
The 


of this handsome volume is the same as that 
of the i 


ous ‘* American Railways,” and ‘ Electricity 
in Daily Life.” Every phase of the construction, de- 
velopment, ement and appliances of the great 
transatlantic liners is treated by an expert, special atten- 
tion being paid to the daily life of passengers and crew. 


Jesus, 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. 
By a Layman. 12mo, $1.50. 


This is a simple, yy od yet an almost poetical life 


of Christ, in which the pel narrative is retold with 


many a vivid touch and graphic picture. Its perfect 
naturalness and ease of movement, its simple language 
and the freshness of its style and method will captivate 
not only the younger readers for whom it 1s designed, 
but every lover of the Gospel’s story. 


Among the Camps. 
Or Young People’s Stories of the War. ‘By 
THOMAS NELSON PaGE. Illustrated. Square 
8vo, $1.50. 


In this volume Mr. Page has told some Virginia 
stories of the war, which will touch the hearts of eve 

reader, Pn or old, and which will rival the author's 
** Two Little federates’’ in popularity. 


Children’s Stories in English 


Literature. 
From Shakespeare to Tennyson. 
RIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. Uniform with 
From Taliesin to Shakespeare, already pub- 
lished. Each 12mo, $1.25. 


** Miss Wright has endeared herself to a host of read- 
ers by her ies of history and science, but she has 
mever produced a book so thoroughly fascinating as 
this.” —Boston Beacon. 


On the Border with Crook. 


By Captain Joun G. Bourke, U.S.A. _Illus- 
trated. 8vo, $3.50. 


“* Familiarity with a particulaf branch of the service, 
combined with a topographical knowledge of the Indian 
country, renders Capt. Bourke especially fitted for the 
writing of this volume. It is something to carry a sabre 
and besides that to wield aclever pen.”—N. ¥. Times. 


The Divorce 


of Catherine of Aragon. 
The story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors 
resident at the Court of Henry VIII. By 
JAMES ANTHONY FroupE. 8vo, $2.50. 


_. “It is almost as remarkable for its introduction as for 
its fresh contributions to the history of Henry VIII. 
His a monument, and his fame as a 
writer of overtops that of any other man of his 
time.”—G,. W. Smatiey in the N.Y. Tribune. 


*_° Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


By HEN-° 


REPRESENTATIVE BOOKS 


D. Lothrop Co.’s New List. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Ed. 
ited, with Introduction, by W. E. Grirris, D.D 

soma edition. 4 vols., 40 full-page illustrations 
00. 


“To be ignorant of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ is to have 
lost some of the most delightful entertainment which 
literature affords.” 
A new edition of these ever-popular ‘Stories of 
R ce,” taining at least four times the reading 
found in the. ordinary one volume edition. 
_ ‘It was a happy thought to bring out a new edition 
in a popular form and free from the objections which 
belong to a literal translation.” —Boston Herald. 
“Thoroughly edited, charmingly illustrated, and 
carefully printed and bound.” —Boston Transcript. 


LEAVES FROM AN ARTIST’S FIELD BOOK. 
By WepwortH Wapswortu. Beautifully engraved 
by Anprew. Oblong quarto,cloth, gilt, $40; full 
morocco, $8.00. 

“Nothing could be more beautiful or sepronsiage for 

a gift book than this truly exquisite volume, which con- 

tains some of the most charming poetry of nature ever 

written, illustrated by pictures each one of which is a 

gem in design and execution.” —Geyer’s Stationer. 


WITH THE BIRDS, Selected poems from the best 
English and American authors, with fifty full-page 
iliustrations by GIACOMELLI, etc. 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 

“ Giacomelli’s charming representations of ‘ great 
nature’s happy commoners’ are of especial grace and 
beauty. The book is so unique as to occupy a place by 
itself without competitor or rival.”"—Christian Advo- 
cate. 


THE STORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. By Epwarp 
Everett Haig. 8vo, fully illustrated. (4 Sud- 
scription Book) $1.50. 

Seventh Vol., in the notable “Story of the States” 
Series. 

A gracious contribution to American history which 
every lover of the Old Bay State may read with pride 
as the most concise, most practical, yet most picturesque 
presentation of the records of the Commonwealth. 


THE STORY OF NEW MEXICO. Eighth Vol, in 
“Story of the States” Series. By Horatio O. Lapp, 
AM. 8vo, fully illustrated, $1.50. 

New Mexico has a romantic fascination quite unlike 
the older and soberer States, and its history, as told by 
Dr. Ladd, is fuil of novelty and brightness. 

New York, Ohio, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Vermont, 
and Kentucky, issued previously. 

SHORT CUTS AND BY-PATHS. By Horace 
Lonrt, author of “* Across Lots.” 12mo, $1.25. 

A delightful out-door book, full of quaint curious facts 
concerning the myriad wonders of animal and vegetable 
life, as seen in rural highways and by-ways. 
BIRD-DOM. By LeanperS Keyssr. 12mo, $1.00. 

Such chapter-headings as ‘* Tangles of Bird-Song,” 
‘* A Tiny Tilter,” ‘“ Brilliants in Plumes,” “ A Jolly 
Red-Head,”’ ** The Woods in Ermine,”’ ‘* Good-bye to 
the Birds,’’ will give some idea of the character of these 
fascinating studies of bird-life. 

THE NEW WOMANHOOD. By Rev. J. C. Far- 
NALD Introduction by Marion HARLAND. 12mo, 





1.25. 

he ether treats in vigorous fashion such problems 
of the hour as domestic duty, home development, work 
and wages, cooking, c ion and ed ion, mar- 
riage and divorce, study, hygiene, false and true ideals 
of life, self-support, poreers . culture and other matters 
equally important. It is a thoughtful and incisive book. 


GAIN BY LOSS. Cheer for Invalids. 
Porter. 16mo, white and gold, 75 cents. 
Tender, comforting, helpful words for the “* shut-ins,” 

that will bring solace and strength and hope in dark 

hours. A precious gift-book for an invalid. 


WIDE AWAKE. 


More WIDE AWAKE THAN EVER, 
1892 WILL PROVE IT. 
The Next No. (Dec.) will contain a fascinating story 


By Joun Mzap Howes ts, son of Wm. D. Howells. 

106 Beautifully Illustrated Pages each month. Only 
$2.40 a year. 'W is the time to subscribe. Men- 
tion this — and November and December num- 
bers will be sent free to all who subscribe before Dec. 
rst. Send for free prospectus. Back sample copy, 
5 cents. 


D. LOTHROP CO., Publishers, 


BOsTON. 


THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES. “ Beyond ques- 
tion at the head of periodical literature for the young.” 


Wine AWAKE, $2.40 a year, Pansy, $r.00, 
Our Litttz Mzn anp Women, $1.00. 
BABYLAND, 50 cents. Tue Story Tevier, $1.50. 








By Rose 





743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Samples of all five a5 cts.; of first four, 15 cts, 


Choicely Printed and Illus- 
trated Works Issued this Sea- 
son by LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
254 Washington St., Boston. 


ELIZABETHAN SONGS ‘SIN HONOUR 
OF LOVE AND BEAUTIE.” Collected, 
and illustrated with 25 beautiful photogravure 
plates by E. H. Garrett. Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. 8vo, white and gold covers, 


00, 

THE PRINCES OF CLEVES, a Romance 
of the Court of Henri II, by Mme. de Lafa- 
yette. With etched plates and vignettes by 
Garnier. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.75. 

BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
TIONS, oth edition, greatly enlarged, with 
over one-third new matter. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 

THE WORKS OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 
NEW VOLUMES: The Chevalier d’Har- 
mental, r vol.; The Regent’s Daughter, 1 
vol.; The Page of the Duke of Savoy, 2 vols. ; 
The Two Dianas, 3 vols.; The Black Tulip, 
1 vol. 8 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $12.00. 
These issues complete the new Library edi- 


tion. 

THE DELUGE, a Sequel to ‘‘With. Fire and 
Sword,” the remarkable historical romance 
from the Polish of Henryk Sienkiewicz. 2 
vels., crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

WALTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER, with 
Lowell’s Introduction, 4 etchings and 74 
woodcuts. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 


$3.00. 

THE CHASE OF THE METEOR, and 
Other Stories for Young People, by E. L. 
Bynner. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH 
DRAGOON, and THE CONFESSIONS 
OF HARRY LORREQUER, the first is- 
sues in the new library edition of Lever’s 
Military Rcmances, with etchings, etc,, by 
Phiz. Each work in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $5,00. 

NUTTALL’S HANDBOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN ORNITHOLOGY brought down to 
date by Montague Chamberlain, with colored 
frontispiece, numerous illustrations. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8.00. 

FOUR BEAUTIFUL BOOKS choicely illus- 
trated and moderate in price. I, A Woman 
of Shawmut, a Romance of Colonial Times, 
by E. J. Carpenter, illustrated by Merrill. 
II, Lyrics and Legends, by Nora Perry, il- 
lustrated by Garrett. III. Carine, a Story 
of Sweden, by Louis Enault, illustrated by 
Harlow. IV. The Blind Musician, by Vla- 
dimir Korolenko, illustrated, by Garrett. 
Each 16mo, white and gold covers, $1.25. 





The above books are for sale by all dealers. 
Illustrated Catalogue fully describing them 
mailed to any address. 





STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Orders for new or old books promptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. Catalogues issued. 


E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N. Y. 


Catalogue # veady. A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
Park Row, New York. 
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- i F want numbers of m2, pegged 
specialty. 


write to H. WILLIAM 
Srreat, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly Magazine. An invaluable help to 
French students and teachers, Free sample . Ad- 
ork. 


dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New 
WANTED.—Title-pages and indexes to 
THE Critic for 1881, 1883, and Vol. I., new 
series Will pay good price. Address, H. 
SMITH, 65 Pleasant Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


We will give books, old periodicals or cash for used 
tage stamps used before 1870. Volume of Methodist 














azine, 1825, for sale. . E. Hanpsnaw & C 
Selthtown Beech, N.Y. = 
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Literature 
Bishop Hurst’s “ Indika” * 

RATHER NATURALLY, we think, the best books on India 
are written by our own fellow-countrymen. The English- 
man has preconceived notions, and must justify Britain’s 
conquest, and make us believe that ‘ British interests’ are 
synonymous with civilization and righteousness. To get in 
English a fair and unbiassed opinion concerning opium or 
India, we must consult Americans. Dr, Butler’s ‘ Land of 
the Vedas’ was and is a classic. Now, we hail a book by 
Bishop John F. Hurst of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which we believe will be to us for India what ‘The Middle 
Kingdom ’ is for China, or ‘ The Mikado’s Empire’ is for 
Japan. Its brief title—which bears no proportion to 
the size and value of the book—is borrowed from the 
Greek Megasthenes, the first writer to reveal the inner life 
of India to the Western world. 

How shall we begia to describe or criticise a book that 
has enthralled us? Let us make inventory first of its goodly 
mechanical equipment. Lacking six of eight hundred oc- 
tavo pages, it weighs four pounds and a quarter, though the 
literary qualities belie its avoirdupois in the same way that 
well mixed and well baked pound-cake has no suggestion of 
heaviness. Page and print are large and attractive; there 
is at one end (or rather at the beginning, in a pocket) a 
capital map, and at the other a full index. The illustra- 
tions, all of them spirited and some of them superb, are 
numbered by the score. Good arrangements and classifi- 
cation are secured in eighty-six chapters and eight appen- 
dices. Five other maps in the body of the book reveal at 
once the distribution of forest trees, of languages, of mis- 
sions, of crops and of famines. The notes and references 
show the abundant reading and research, which, besides the 
travel and personal study and inquiry, lie back of this 
splendid piece of honest and attractive literary work. 

Waiving the thirty or more paragraphs we had marked for 
analysis and reference, we must give simply an eye-glance at 
the contents. The book is one of travels and personal ex- 
periences, and hence is full of delightful bits of mild adven- 
ture. It reviews in pleasing way the story of the Anglo- 
Saxon in this rich land. In one chapter, entitled ‘India in 
History ’—a fascinating monograph,—we have the long story 
briefly told as in brilliantly dissolving views. The Briton 
not only possesses it, but it also possesses him. England 
has caught a Tartar in catching India, and the British brow 
will be well wrinkled before all the problems raised by the 
possession of that vast land are solved. Pathetic, too, is the 
story of the British merchant in India, who all through his 
best life toils to make a fortune with an eye to the triumph 
of at last retiring in wealth to London, and who finds, when 
old, that he cannot live outside of mango-land, and so 
goes back to India to die. 

Bishop Hurst is a genial traveller, a keen yet kindly ob- 
server, and tells us of man and beast, of vegetable and min- 
eral growths, of soldier and civil servant, foreigner and na- 


ne rag fs hae and People of India andCeylon. By John F, Hurst. $s. 
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tive, missionary and convert, writing with an enthusiasm 
which, though tempered with criticism, still kindles us. A 
full and fair chapter is devoted to the religions of India; 
others treat of the missions and missionaries, whether Prot- 


estant, Catholic, skeptical, theosophic or otherwise. The 
opium blessing (Anglic?) or curse is vividly pictured, and 
so are the famines. The story of the great Mutiny is re- 
told with freshness, and Buddhist and Mogul India made to 
live over again. The author practised the wise method of 
studying each subject in its true environment, and so made 
many journeys in order to master special themes. Exceed- 
ingly interesting are the chapters devoted to education, 
books, publishing and the intellectual influences set and 
kept in motion by both foreigner and native. Of course, 
the temples and architecture of all ages of this eternal land 
are not forgotten, while the dead Portuguese cities are re- 
membered. In his concluding chapter, discussing what 
England has done for India, the author comes to that one 
conclusion which the fair-minded critic must arrive at. 
Sweeping the whole field, he expresses his verdict in felici- 
tous phrases:—‘ England has conquered India. But it has 
been less a conquest by steel and gunpowder, than by all 
the great forces which constitute a Christian civilization,’ 





Ruskin’s “Munera Pulveris” and ‘‘A Joy Forever” * 

Ruskin’s beautiful madness is a sign that the gods love 
him too well. Here isa man with the most wonderfully 
constructed eye of modern times, and behind it a brain 
quivering with esthetic intelligence: all soul, feeling, sen- 
sibility, sehtiment. For along time eye and soul were in 
such perfect harmony that one reproduced the visions and 
ecstasies of the other spontaneously, aided by a tongue as 
musical as a silver bell, an imagination Titian-like in its 
wealth of color, a power over speech worthy of the golden- 
tongued saint. What a magical retina spread net-like be- 
hind these dilating irises, ready to catch and catching all 
the beauty of the earth and of art and throwing it in glow- 
ing magic-lantern form on the responsive brain behind! 

But—one day—there came a discord: a speck intervened 
between eye and brain; almost invisible indeed, at first, it 
expanded into the dust-cloud of—‘ Munera Pulveris.’ The 
overwrought moral sensibilities of the poet-critic, who up to 
that time had been poet and critic alone, began to brood 
upon the miseriesof the world. The inward eye deepened 
in its searching scrutiny of the horizon, while the outward 
one began to get myopic and dim in its neglect of the beau- 
tiful search after beautiful things. The fatal year, 1857, 
saw in Mr. Ruskin the determination to make not Art, not 
Beauty, to which he had sworn eternal allegiance, the mis- 
tress of his dreams, his high ladye-love, but—Political 
Economy, with her gorgon locks and clashing cymbals! On 
her waxen wings he minded henceforth to fly in the face of 
the sun and escape from the thraldom of Art. The old 
beauty of expression remained; the wonderful power over 
resonant and idiomatic English, over imagery, over meta- 
phor, over mental landscape of every sort thrown into pic- 
ture form, clothed his thought now as in the days of ‘ Mod- 
ern Painters.” The glow caught from Turner’s immortal 
landscapes lingered over and suffused the style still; but it 
all fell in golden confusion about the iron image of a ’ sphinx 
whose puzzle no man has solved. The ‘Desire of the 
World’ was abandoned for utilitarian problems; the galleries 
of art now echoed with John Stuart Mill, Adam Smith, Ri- 
cardo, Jeremy Bentham, and the uncouth and unpronouncea- 
ble following of the political economists, instead of with the 
most musical and angelic names of Tintoret and Veronese, 
Verona and Rome, Raphael and the Cinquecentists. Rus- 
kin’s course resembled that described in the prelude to, 
Wordsworth’s exquisite ‘ Intimations of Immortality’: when 
we are young everything is charged with spiritual beauty, 
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* Munera Pulveris. A. Joy Forever. 
Fae Co. With introductions by Charles Eliz 
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flowers, grasses, mountains, reveal their secret to the un- 
spoiled soul, and we walk as in a dream in a lovely ideal 
world that is yet not a world of dreams—it is a world of 
radiant realities opened before the guileless mind of child- 
hood. A little later the film gathers and the inner sense 
lies in disastrous eclipse, and all these beautiful visions—the 
flower-sprites, the indwelling spirit of the mountains, the 
frail and ephemeral thing that disembodied itself from the 
fern and waterfall for our sakes—fade away into the ‘light 
of common day’; we become hard-fisted men and women, 
angry, unpoetic, greedy—in short, political and domestic 
economists asking the prices of things! Since 1857, the 
date of ‘A Joy Forever: Two Lectures on the Political 
Economy of Art,’ Mr. Ruskin has swerved aside into this 
forbidden ground—forbidden to him by all the laws of 
genius and commonsense—yet, alas! the more attractive to 
him because forbidden. Volume after volume has poured 
forth on this theme, which he has striven to freight with 
sentiment and moral feeling and helpfulness to men, but 
which have utterly failed of their purpose. In 1862 ‘Munera 
Pulveris’ appeared in Fraser's Magazine, and revealed the 
author as shriller, angrier, more impatient than ever. In 
this book Art was thrown overboard altogether as an un- 
profitable Jonah, and Political Economy, pure and simple, 
stared baldly at the reader on the quarter-deck. All this 
the Brantwood Edition reproduces in delightful typographi- 
cal form, with many apologies and prefaces from the author, 
and with incisive and graceful comment by Prof. Norton, 
who points out how fatal is the intrusion of the sentimentalist 
(in the highest sense) on the domain of science. Great 
genius is in this to great madness near allied: the oil and 
the water will not mix. Ruskin’s originally simple, indi- 
visible purpose—that of interpreting, glorifying, and popu- 
larizing art—has thus split into two jarring and inharmonic 
halves, neither of which will have anything to do with the 
other. 





Mrs. Walford’s ‘“‘ Mischief of Monica” * 

Monica and Isabel Lavenham are two orphan sisters. 
Their mother dies when they are very young, and their 
father never pays any special attention to them. They are 
raised by their father’s brother and his wife—two utterly 
selfish people, who tire of their charges and do not wish to 
share their money with them any longer. Going off to the 
Continent they send the girls into the country to another 
uncle, their mother’s brother this time—a plain, practical 
business man, but one of nature’s noblemen, who welcomes 
them with open arms, lavishes his money upon them, and 
feels deeply grateful to them for allowing him to do so. 
It is not often one meets with a bachelor uncle who thanks 
the Lord for perfectly friendless, almost penniless, and very 
expensive, nieces. Both girls are beautiful to look at and 
attractive and pleasing to be with. By nature Monica is 
sincere, courageous, noble; but education has smirched 
and dimmed these attributes, and it is difficult to see 
whether the inherent or the acquired being will triumph. 
To be adroit, subtle, pleasing to those whom it is for her ad- 
vantage to please, is not only defensible, but is a part of 
her creed. She can also be bitterly sarcastic and cruelly 
ironical ; and this also she believes in. Isabel is the weaker 
nature, softer, more clinging, less courageous than her sister, 
and less apt on that account to get herself into trouble. The 
girls, in spite of the goodness of their uncle, are not pleased 
with their surroundings in the country ; the change is a 
very great one from the fashionable life they have been 
leading in London. 

They have some cousins here whose presence and whose 
visits serve to emphasize the situation and make the con- 
trast all the greater. The mother in this objectionable 
family is not a clever woman, and her ardor takes the 
form of continual and unwearied persistence in cultivating 

neighborly intercourse. The daughter is a fine, lovable, 
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intelligent person, with native shrewdness and native hon- 
esty ; and as the former enables her to estimate herself 
correctly, so the latter makes her spurn the idea of ap- 
pearing other than she is. It takes Monica some time‘to 
appreciate her cousin Daisy. The latter is partially en- 
gaged to a young fellow who falls madly in love with 
Monica at first sight and utterly abandons his former sweet- 
heart for her. Daisy is very brave about it, admits to no 
one that she cares, and advises Monica to accept Dorrien 
as soon as he offers himself. It looks as if it were going 
to be very smooth sailing at this point ; but the old uncle, 
who was to have made the girls his heirs, is killed in a 
railway-train before he has time to put his ‘affairs in order, 
and there is no fortune to leave. Dorrien and Monica are 
too poor to marry, and the young man goes to Australia 
to seek his fortune. Daisy dies in the meantime, and Dor- 
rien finally returns to claim his bride. 

In this story Mrs. Walford has done some very clever 
work, The heroine, Monica, is an extremely interesting 
person, and her character is well developed under the in- 
fluence of her surroundings. There are many clever strokes 
of the pencil outlining all the people introduced, and each 
stands out in his respective sphere in quite a striking 
manner. The fact is not denied, we believe, that several 
of the characters are drawn from life. As for ‘the dialogue, 
it is crisp, lively and at times very entertaining. 





“‘ Sheridan’s Comedies ” * 

THE EDITION of ‘Sheridan’s Comedies,’ edited by Bran- 
der Matthews, which has just been reissued from the River- 
side Press after an interval of seven years, is a solid and 
attractive volume, whose heavy glazed pages, clear and ele- 
gant type and ample margins are in every way worthy of 
the comic masterpieces which. they reproduce. The come- 
dies are, of course, ‘The Rivals’ and‘ The School for Scan- 
dal,’ which now are almost as fresh as ever after a century of 
existence and may be enjoyed almost as much in the library 
as in the theatre. Mr. Matthews makes no pretence of hav- 
ing anything particularly new to say either of the plays or their 
author, but he presents the original text as published by 
Moore in 1821, free from later corruptions, and a variety of 
facts in connection with it which cannot be found elsewhere 
in so convenient a shape. In his biographical sketch of 
Sheridan he confines himself to the most salient facts, doing 
full justice to his subject as a wit and an orator, and a man 
of naturally fine and honorable impulses, but touching, very 
lightly upon the weaknesses which ruined him finally in 
health, pocket and reputation. The explanation which Mr. 
Matthews offers of a problem which has been a great puzzle 
to previous writers, how Sheridan contrived to raise the 
money to control Drury Lane, is ingenious and probably 
correct. Put in the shortest form it is that the money was not 
raised at all, but that the transaction was simply one of shifted 
pecuniary responsibility. Sheridan was honest personally, 
but he never could discern the difference between raising 
money and incurring a new obligation. 

In the introduction which precedes each comedy Mr. 
Matthews displays the fulness of his theatrical knowledge 
and his thorough appreciation of the subtler and higher 
qualities of Sheridan's wit and of his general literary and 
dramatic capacity. It was scarcely necessary, perhaps, to 
defend him seriously from the charge of plagiarism. It is 
no great sin to take a barren idea and make it fertile by 
means of original genius, and that, apparently, is the only 
offence of which Sheridan was guilty. Mr. Matthews justly 
ridicules the common notion that ‘The School for Scan- 
dal’ was dashed off in a desperate hurry by sheer force of 
inspiration; as a matter of fact, as any competent judge 
would know from internal evidence, it was elaborated with 
extreme care. Its witty author spoke from experience when 


he said that easy writing made hard reading. 
-_— Comedies, Edited by Brander Matthews, $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin 
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The frontispiece of the present volume is an engraving 
from the portrait of Sheridan drawn in crayons by John 
Russell, R.A., in 1788, the year’ of the great speech against 
Warren Hastings, and has every appearance of a speak- 
ing likeness. Some notes at the end of the book are both 
interesting and valuable. 





Barrett Wendell’s “ English Composition ” * : 

THIS BOOK is made up of eight lectures given last win- 
ter before the Lowell Institute, Boston, by Mr. Wendell, who 
is Assistant Professor of English at Harvard. We think it 
would have been more useful to readers and students if it 
had been rewritten, partially at least, and put into the shape 
it would have taken if the author had been preparing a pop- 
ular treatise instead of popular lectures. He himself refers 
(p. 186) to the ‘unavoidable conditions’ by which he was 
bound on account of the limited time allowed for the 
lectures. He had to reduce his four college lectures on 
words to one ; and so with the seven on sentences and the 
four on paragraphs. Inevitably, as he says, this necessitated 
some crowding in parts of the course. ‘The scheme has 
unity and coherence ; but so far as proportion goes it is ir- 
regularly massed.’ In putting the material into a book, 
however, this fault in composition might have been cor- 
rected. The treatment would perhaps have lost something 
in vivacity, but this would have been more than balanced 
by the gain in symmetry and completeness. 

Here, as elsewhere, the Professor’s practice is probably 
not in keeping with his college teaching. If one of his stu- 
dents had been mystified by the word macaroni in the first 
stanza of ‘Yankee Doodle,’ he would probably have told 
the youth to look it up in the dictionary ; but he himself 
‘could never imagine’ what it meant until he found it in 
‘ The School for Scandal,’ where, being applied to horses, it 
led the Professor to assume that, in the national lyric, it re- 
ferred to the ‘ pony’ instead of the ‘feather in his cap’— 
an amusing misapprehension. 

Mr. Wendell was likewise sorely perplexed by Hamlet’s 
‘miching mallecho,’ though the noble Dane goes on to say 
that ‘it means mischief.’ But miching the Professor ‘never 
heard,’ and does not ‘know exactly what line of conduct it 
describes.’ He adds :—‘ What mallecho may mean, except 
that it looks Spanish, and that the Latin root ma/ means 
bad and has given rise to a great many names for bad 
things in modern languages, I have no idea at all.’ Appar- 
ently it has not occurred to him to consult a Shakespeare 
glossary or one of the larger English dictionaries. A page 
or more is also given to Hamlet’s Zé in the sense of hinder, 
which is found in the New Testament (‘Romans,’ i. 13) 
and is familiar to every schoolboy. One would infer from 
Mr. Wendell’s comments on the word that in Shakespeare's 
time it was used only in this archaic sense, though the 
dramatist and his contemporaries have it ten times in the 
modern sense to one in the other. 

In speaking of the disappearance of words from the lan- 
guage, especially those of recent coinage which belong to 
the vocabulary of slang, Mr. Wendell says that ‘ copperhead 
and mugwump are: becoming, save to historical students, 
terms as mysterious as to young people nowadays is the 
term waterfall, which was applied to those bunches of hair 
that dangled at the necks of pretty girls in President Lin- 
coln’s time.’ Copperhead is obsolete of course, like other 
names of persons and things that have passed away; but if 
our friend is a reader of the daily papers he will not have to 
look long in their columns to find instances of mugwump— 
a vital element in current politics likely to survive at least 
one more national election. 

Mr. Wendell is not a purist in style, and we like him 
none the worse for it; but we can hardly commend a col- 
loquialism like ‘ far and away’ (why not the good old-fash- 
ioned ‘by far’?) in a book, nor the comparative /ittler 
applied to words where shorter would be every way bet- 
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ter. We hope, moreover, that the Professer does not reflect 
the best Cambridge usage when he asks whether ‘ good use 
has not gone a long way to make [towards making ?] # és 
me idiomatic and i# ts / a bit pedantic.’ In less cultivated 
circles the latter is certainly too common to seem at all 
‘pedantic,’ while the former is still branded as a vulgarism. 

With Mr. Wendell’s rhetorical dicta we can find small oc- 
casion for quarrel ; but his assertion that ‘paragraphs, like 
punctuation, exist only in written discourse, and are not 
recognizable in spoken’ is true of neither paragraphs nor 
punctuation, except a few minor instances in the latter. 
The preacher's firstly, secondly, etc., indicate paragraphs to 
the ear as clearly as they appear to the eye in print; anda 
good reporter has no more difficulty in dividing a speech in- 
to paragraphs than if he had the speaker’s manuscripts be- 
fore him. 

With all these little faults and eccentricities, the book is 
agreeable reading, and will be more or less suggestive ta 
every teacher and student of English composition. 





“Schliemann’s Excavations” * 


SoME OF THE modern condensations- or extracts and 
essences of standard authors are highly offensive to the 
literary sense. Those who value most the great masters of 
pure literature do not look with approbation upon attempts 
to compress them into the proportions of tablets and pills. 
It may be possible for the druggist to reduce a whole herb, or 
bush, into a drop of tincture or a wafer, but ‘ the life-bood ofa 
noble spirit ’ cannot be expressed in terms or limits chosen to 
order by a publisher. Inthe case of the work of one who has 
wedded the spade to the pen, and united ancient literature 
to modern research, it is possible, however, to present an 
epitome that is botlr satisfactory to the reader and just to 
the author. Dr. C. Schuchhardt, Director of the Kestner 
Museum in Hanover, has shown himself as the one compe- 
tent to fairly present, criticise and appraise the work of the 
greatest of modern practical archeologists. In most attract- 
ive form he has set forth the result of his long studies in the 
museum, in the library, in the excavator's shafts and on the 
debris of the disturbed ancient strata. The comely volume 
is enriched with all the accessories of a model book, includ- 
ing translator’s note, introduction by Dr. Walter Caf, refer- 
ences to authorities, full index, and scores of maps, plans, 
and illustrations. Some of the latter are exceedingly fine, and 
for most of us they will prove far more pleasant to the eyes 
than the originals would be when partly seen in imperfectly 
lighted museums. A life of Dr. Schliemann and a capital 
portrait of the great merchant, scholar and excavator add 
to the value of the book, while the portraits of his Greek 
wife are of great interest. 

In his analysis and criticism of Schliemann’s work, the 
author treats of Troy, Tiryns, Mycenz, minor excavations, 
the heroic age of Greece and the recent excavations at His- 
sarlik. While full of admiration for the work done so ably 
and generously, he duly appraises and corrects, by making 
wide and critical comparison with the statements of ancient 
literature, the evidence of previous excavations, the re- 
searches of many scholars, and the whole field of archzology. 
The marvellous taste displayed by the early Greeks in the 
elegance of personal adornment, the close and quickening 
contact with Asia through commerce, the power of the an- 
cient Greek handiwork to touch the imagination of to-day 
are here fully set forth in fine literary style, and with a wealth 
of pictorial illustration that is delightful. Into the philoso- 
phy of ancient decorative as well as ideal art, the relation 
of the objects found to the age and status of civilization, as 
well as to tradition, literature and interpretation is ably dis- 
cussed. The student of archeology will find this treatise 
full of suggestion, even as the critic finds it the ablest and 
fullest statement of the great German’s work in the science 
that reveals the ancient world. 
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Amelie Rives’s “‘ According to St. John” * 

WHEN THE AUTHOR of ‘ Virginia of Virginia’ and ‘ The 
Quick, or the Dead?’ brings out a new book, we may be 
sure that it will call forth decided difference of opinion as 
to its merit, but equally sure that it cannot be passed over 
in tnat indulgent silence which condones the commonplace. 
The present story deals with the fortunes of a group of peo- 
ple, chiefly Americans, who are thrown together in a Paris- 
ian boarding-house; and it is interesting to see how French 
art, with its strength, its delicacy, and its limitations, has 
impressed itself on the mind of a writer whose former work 
has shown her to be possessed of the artistic temperament. 
Take, for instance, this view from a window:—‘ Outside 
there was a slow, colorless rain falling. An orange-woman’s 
stand, with its two orange-tinted lamps stuck about like a 
fiery species of the same fruit, made a vivid glare of color 
in the pale light. People straggled along, with and without 
umbrellas. A little girl of about six passed, running, her 
‘skirt turned over her blond head and two enormous rings 
‘of bread dangling from either arm. Then three more chil- 
dren, also running, boys this time, looking like small ink 
sprites, with their Capuchin hoods of black oilskin drenched 
iby the rain. A great wagon of straw creaked by, covered 
with its cloth of faded, weather-beaten sea green. Then 
came fifteen huge, gray percherons, straining under their 
load of cream-colored sandstone.’ Or this little sketch of 
the forest of Fontainebleau in April:—‘ The forest was en- 
chanting with its violet-grey mist, its moss-greened tree- 
stems, its tender spray of young spring leaves. Blades of 
grass here and there pierced through the carpet of reddish 
winter foliage. Once a deer, breast high in the dead ferns, 
paused to eye them, with lifted head and questioning nos- 
tril. An old couple by the roadside was gathering wild 
violets. The woman, seated on a fallen tree, held open the 
skirt of her black gown, into which her white-haired com- 
panion placed handfuls of the little flowers.” There are 
many bits like these, full of brightness and distinction; but 
on the other hand we find the following description of an 
elderly ex-cook who is married toa man much younger than 
herself:—‘ Maman Cici, very purple, her forehead and long 
upper lip covered with little drops of perspiration, stood 
gesticulating in a chemise and petticoat of rose-colored su- 
rah, heavily embroidered and fluttering with little knots of 
ribbon. Her uncorseted form rolled amply into its natural 
contour. * * * Her flesh showed through the eyelets 
of the embroidery as though it had been stretched over 
magenta silk, and her great back looked like a brick wall 
from which the stucco had been torn in the shape of a V.’ 
Here we have unflinching realism; and it is because the 
leaders of artistic thought in France insist that one subject 
is as good as another, provided the treatment be truthful, 
that her warmest friends must acknowledge her decadence. 

It will be remembered that in ‘ The Quick, or the Dead?’ 
a woman recoils from the love of a living min because he 
reminds her so irresistibly of her dead husband that happi- 
mess seems sacrilege; and here we have almost the same 
subject, considered from another point of view. The hero- 
ine, Jean Carter, is a Southern girl who has com: to Paris 
to study the violin, protected by her Negro servant, Venus; 
and she finds herself in the sam: boarding-house with 
Adrian Farrance, a handsome half-Spanish painter, and his 
wife, who isdying of consumption, and whom he adores. 
Jean becomes fond of their baby boy, and presently, against 
her will and to her horror, she finds herself falling in love 
with Farrance; aad it seems to her that the fittest expiation 
ef her sin, which is really only a girl’s romantic folly, is con- 
fession to his wife, who is her friend, and who receives her 
agonized avowal with mich tenderness andsympathy. Soon 
afterwards, Mrs. Farrance dies, leaving a letter for her hus- 
band urging him to marry Jean, which he does after a de- 
cent interval; and for a tim: the girl, who knows no better, 
is perfectly happy. But the man is haunted by a passion 
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for his dead wife which makes life with the live one torture 
tohim. At last Jean finds out the truth, through the some- 
what hackneyed agency of a secret diary which, of course, 
comes into her hands, and she resolves to set him free. It 
is not fair to tell the whole story, because the book is worth 
reading, although its faults are many. The tone is morbid 
and hysterical at times, especially toward the end, and there 
are several unpleasant episodes which have no bearing on 
the story, and are plainly only brought in to show that the 
writer can deal with them, while her French characters are 
allowed to talk a mixture of French and English which is 
grotesque and unconvincing. But notwithstanding these 
defects the book has power and earnestness, and criticism 
must recognize aim as well as achievement. 





Recent Fiction 
THE LITTLE STORY of Russian life, called ‘A Russian Priest,’ 
appeared in a leading Russian literary magazine about-a year ago. 
It will prove interesting to those who follow the progress of events 
in Russia at the present day, throwing, as it does, a certain amount 
of light upon» the habits and condition of the peasants who form 
the great mass of the nation, and the influence of the clergy upon 
them. The Russian clergy are educated at the Seminary, and 
there are several courses open to the student. He may either en- 
ter the ranks of the white or secular clergy ; or, if he is of an am- 
bitious disposition, he may enter the black or monastic cl in 
the hope of receiving an appointment as bishop. The hove of this 
story, in renouncing such brilliant prospects, and preferring the 
poverty and hardships of the country priest’s life, seems to be under 
the influence of the widespread movement of which one reads so. 
much in the Russian literature of to-day, in the writings of Tolstoi 
and others, and the object cf which is to énlighten and civilize the 
sants. It is scarcely necessary to add that the priest here is 
led with philanthropic ideas of a somewhat idealistic nature, and 
is quite free from any political tendencies. He presents a striking 
contrast to many of his colleagues who appear to be actuated by 
—_ different motives. The story is written by N. H. Hotahehko 
and translated by W. Glaussen. (50 cts. Cassell Pub. Co.) 





NO WOMAN who, like Mrs. Oliphant, turns out two or three five- 
hundred-page novels in a year, can expect to excite any interest in a 
public surfeited to the point of nausea almost by the fiction which 
threatens to submerge it. Noauthor’s imagination and no reader's 
affection can stand such a strain as this; the books are necessarily 
dull, the patience of the reader is ge | exhausted. The 
present volume is called ‘ The row Man and His Children,’ and 
is the story of a widower who leaves his children with an aunt and 
goes to India where he marries again. He and his new wife return 
and purchase a handsome estate in Scotland where the woman in- 
sists the children shall be brought. They are rough and uncouth, 
and their father does not want them, nor does he live happily with 
them at any time. He discovers that his name has been forged to 
a note, and he instantly accuses his son of having committed the 
crime. The boy, who is innocent, is outraged by his father’s treat- 
ment of him, leaves the house and goes back to his old aunt. The 
wife does what she can to find the true criminal, so as to remove 
the charge from her stepson, and she follows him to the place in 
which he has taken refuge to assure him of her beliefin him. At 
last, through her efforts, the difficulty is smoothed over, the crime 
fixed where it belongs, and father and son are reconciled. The 
father is a brute, and has no cause for his dislike of his own flesh 
and blood. He is saved from becoming even worse by the no- 
bility of his wife. (50 cts. John W. Loveil Co.——ENCOURAGED 
by the praises bestowed on ‘The Blind Musician’ by the press, 
and the popularity it has achieved with the public, Stepniak and 
Westall have rendered into English two more of Korolenko’s 
stories—‘ In Two Moods’ and ‘ In Bad Society,” bth of which are 
included in the preseat volume. The latter, a delightful little tale 
of childish joys and sorrows, strange scenes and queer characters, 
speaks for itself and requires no comment. The other, ‘In Two 
Moods,’ was written in circumstances which required on the part 
of the author considerable reticence and many veiled allusions, 
and one must in many instances read between the lines. In this 
story Korolenko has graphically portrayed the typical young Rus- 
sian of 1873-5, a period which marked the beginning of militant 
Nihilism. The first part is a song of youth, love, enthusiasm and 
exuberant life, dyeing rose color everything which it touches. The 
second half of the story is of a diffzrent character. It abounds in 
psychologic analysis, and it is possible that so.ne readers may think 
it Coan Nevertheless the translators have decided not to abbre- 
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viate it, as they are persuaded the. public showkd: know Korolenko 
asheis. (socts. John W. Lovell Co.) 





A WARM FRIENDSHIP springs up between two girls at school 
in a lovely old English village. One is much older than the other 
and easily dominates the childish mind that looks up to her asa 
superior order of being. Through the influence of her father, who 
is a wealthy widower, the heroine obtains a situation for her friend 
as governess in the neighborhood of her home so as to have her 
near her always. She is a little too near as it turns out, and she 
succeeds in marrying her friend's father. She then sets to work 
systematically to destroy all pleasure in the intercourse between 
father and child. She does so to such an extent that the child pre- 
fers to stay at the school where she was educated rather than at home. 
The man dies at last leaving his entire estate to his wife, recom- 
mending his child to her generosity and affection. The latter leaves 
the house and takes refuge with an aunt in London. There she 
falls in love with her aunt’s adopted son, is loved by him in return, 
and has every prospect of being happy when the step-mother once 
more appears to mar everything. She is an old love of the man 
to whom her step-daughter is engaged, and she tries to bring him 
back to herself, but all to no purpose. Until she is convinced of 
this, however, the young girl returns to the old school and stays 
for the last time. Her love for this place gives its title to the story. 
She calls it ‘My Land of Beulah’ because it is so pleasant to her. 
It is by Mrs. Leith-Adams. (socts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





A NUMBER of devices are resorted to in ‘ The Heart of a Maid’ 
to account for the title. Men and women conn: | without any spe- 
cial reason for doing so, and then the women behave in the strang- 
est possible manner, This is to be expected, we are told, be- 
cause the heart of a maid is something unaccountable. The main 
portion of the story hangs upon a woman who marries and goes 
to India to live, taking her sister with her. She at once becomes 
insanely jealous of the sister, and forces her at last to leave the 
house. Her thoughts are then turned so completely upon her child 
that her husband becomes jealous of it, and separates her from it 
by sending it to live with itsgrandmother. There it dies before the 
mother can reach it, and she is so distressed that she thinks she 
can never return to her husband. The story ends abruptly here; 
we do not know whether the man dies or runs off with some one 
else: we only know that his wife never saw him any more. It is by 
Beatrice Kipling, and is, as one may imagine, a rather inane pro- 
duction. (5o0cts. John W. Lovell Co..——MAJOR KIRKLAND is 
evidently of the opinion that the war novel does not exist, and in 
‘The Captain of Company K’ he is endeavoring to create it. His 
realism is a slight American reminiscence of Tolstoi and Maupas- 
sant, so he believes. His dedication ‘to the surviving officers and 
men of the firing line: the men who could see the enemy in their 
front with the naked eye, while they would have needed a field- 
glass to see the history-makers behind them’ gives the keynote of 
the book. It is the marching, fighting, hoping, fearing, suffering, 
dying, triumphing common soldier who commands his sympathies. 
It is no nonsense that he serves, but the joy and paia of a real 
campaign, including Donelson and Shiloh and some lesser fights. 
The men are Chicago men, and the women who come to see them 
and nurse them in the field, and who welcome them home, are Chi- 
cago women. The haps and mishaps will fit into many a company 
in many a regiment from any State in the North. The story is a 
very crude and a very stupid one. (50 cts. Donohue, Henneberry 
& Co.) 





VOLCANIC AS their soil, the Haytians need but little to bring 
them to the point of ising in revolt. At times these risings and 
overflowings of their lava-like nature have been against their rulers 
for the time being—their Spanish or Gallic masters. These oust- 
ed from their tenure of the island, the revolutions have been among 
themselves. No wonder, when the incongruous nature of the ele- 
ments were taken into consideration. For, broadly speaking, 
white holds black in dislike; and black cordially hates white. As 
if these antagonisms were not sufficient, there is a far greater ele- 
ment of dissension in the land. The mulattoes, with their many va- 
riations or degrees of black blood (a people who hate the white and 
scorn the black), come between and prevent the fairly cordial rela- 
tions which might exist, and consequently for a long series of years 
Hayti has been desolated by petty internicene wars in which black, 
culored and white leaders have had their day in turn, The circum- 
stances growing out of such a state of affairs as this make up the 
substance of ‘A Golden Dream,’ a rather sensational novel by 
Geo. Manville Fenn. (50 cts. John W. Lovell Co.) ‘ EDLEM 





VAUGHAN’ is by Carmen Syiva, Her Majesty the Queen of Rou- 
mania, and it makes one regret that a queen so deservedly popular 
as this one ever took it into her head to write novels. 


if an or- 
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dinary, every-day mortal had written this one, it would in all human 
bility never have been published at all, and no one would 
ve been beguiled irfto reading it. It is the story of a woman who 
has been married twice and has three children, a son in her first 
marriage and two very lovely daughters in her second. The son is 
a reprobate of the worst description, almost impoverishing his 
mother in her efforts to keep him from being punished for his 
crimes, and closing his career by becoming one of a gang of pro- 
fessional burglars. This woman has a governess for her daugh- 
ters who is much interested in the boy, and does almost as much 
for him as his mother. There are hosts of people introduced who 
have more or less to do with the plot. A crazy woman, who 
wanders around at large and appears to vieiiode unexpectedly, 
telling each one dreadful things that are going to happen, is quite 
afeature. Altogether it is a decidedly weak and a very strained 
performance, ($1. Cassell Publishing Co.) 


‘ SOME EMOTIONS and a Moral,’ by John Oliver Hobbes, is the 
latest issue in the Unknown Library series, and it is a very curious 
story. One could scarcely call it pleasant, and one is not perfectly 
certain as to its being interesting. A clever, but rather unstable, 
daughter of an English clergyman falls in love with a man of 
genius, but throws him over because he will not give up literature 
for her sake. She marries a wealthy, uninteresting, good-natured 
fellow only to have him die two or three years later and leave her 
a rich widow. The lover marries also—a woman who is stolid and 
unappreciative where her husband is concerned, but filled with pas- 
sion for another man. Her husband and his old sweetheart meet 
and know that they love each other more than ever, but the wo- 
man puts him to one side for his own sake and goes abroad where 
she will not see him. The man is thrown back upon his wife just 
in time to find out that she is the heroine of an affair that results in 
the suicide of the lover, who blows his own brains out to keep from 
dishonoring himself by running off with his friend's wife. The 
dialogue is clever at times and makes an otherwise sensational story 
readable. (socts. Cassell Pub. Co..——WITHIN LITTLE more 
than a hundred loosely printed pages most of the great problems 
of the universe are freely discussed and many of them are settled. 
‘Dr. Helen Rand’ and her friend keep house and practice medi- 
cine together. As the story opens, Helen’s brother returns to her 
after an absence of fourteen years, having been driven away from 
home by a difficulty with his father on the subject of religion. He 
talks it all over with his sister, and the right of a man, or a woman 
either, to the full liberty of his or her own conscience is maintained, 
The brother falls in love with Helen’s friend and tries to induce 
her to give up her profession for him, even offers to share her work 
in every way if she will marry him; but she is obdurate, and he has 
to be content with an interest in her schemes from the standpoint 
of platonic friendship. Helen loves the man who wishes to marry 
her, and instinct points to her acceptance of him. She has had an 
episode in her life, however, which she insists upon confiding to 
him. He is willing to overlook it, but she at last decides that her 
duty is to remain as she is for the sake of her child, because she 
does not think the man can do him justice even if he tries. Her 
friend rejoices in her decision because she does not have to give 
her up, and they can continue their life-work together. The story 
is by Lois Wright. ($1. Physicians’ Pub. Co.) 


THE FATHER OF ‘Those Westerton Girls’ is a rector, but an 
indolent, trifling gambler at the same time. He advertises for an 
apprentice to learn practical farming from him on his place. The 
advertisement is answered by a young man who has lost his fortune 
suddenly and is resolved to go to work. On his arrival at the farm 
he discovers that the beautiful condition in which he finds everything, 
and the handsome yield that the crops make yearly is due to the 
eldest daughter, a person who has been much roughened by the 
hard life she has led, but one who is a true gentlewoman at heart. 
All that she makes off of the farm in the year her father puts into 
wildcat speculations and loses. The young man becomes more 
and more interested in the situation of the Coie and incidentally 
in the girl. He helps her greatly in the work he does for her, and 
offers to help her with the little money he has left, but she refuses 
everything until he proposes, is accepted, and thereby overcomes 
her scruples. The rector falls into the river, comes very near 
drowning, and the ducking does him good. He sees the error of 
his ways and repents. Florence Warden wrote the story. (25 cts. 
John W. Lovell Co.) ‘A FAMILY FAILING,’ by Hawley Smart, 
is certainly one of the most hopelessly uninteresting books ever 
issued from the press. It has positively no razson détre. Obsti- 
nancy is apparently the family failing. An obdurate son of an ob- 
durate father insists upon loving and marrying the daughter of a 
country doctor. The father refuses to ae bis son again and dies 
leaving his estate to his brother, at least so the one will discovered 
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says. Theson goes to hard work to try and make a living for him- 
self and the woman who is to be his wife. In the midst of his 
struggles to this end a second will appears made by the old gentle- 
man in favor of his son’s fiancée. He had seen a great deal of the 

irl after he quarrelled with his boy and had learned to love 

er himself. He was too obstinate to give in while he lived, and 
so he took this way of reconciling matters at his death. There 
is nothing worth recording in the book from one end to the other, 
and one marvels that it takes so many words to say so little. (25 
cts. John W. Lovell Co.) * 





‘THE WHITE COMPANY’ is composed of English cavaliers of 
the time of the Tudors who have gone to France in search of ad- 
venture, and spend their time fighting the battles of any one who 
will take them into service. The principal interest of the story 
centres in two young men who from various causes have taken 
refuge in a monastery in England, have become dissatisfied with 
the discipline, and have left it to wander over the face of the earth. 
They become members of the White Company, and fortune leads 
them into strange places and puts them into strange situations. 
They wander through France and Spain, and in the end they re- 
turn to England where they settle down and live happily. The 
book will be found entertaining probably by those readers in whom 
the love of adventure is still rampant; but crowning women queens 
of love and beauty and rescuing them from ferocious knights in the 
depths of gloomy forests is a trifle out of date in this realistic age, 
and the record of such things is apt to grow very tiresome. The 
story is written by A. Conan Doyle. (Socts. John W. Lovell Co.) 
——ALLAN DALE has written a novel called ‘Miss Innocence’ 
which had much better have been left unwritten. The title is given 
as a nickname to the heroine because of the rank ignorance she dis- 
plays of all the rules which govern people in decent society. She 
does all sorts of shocking things which are excused on the ground 
of her innocence. To suppose her innocent in such matters would 
necessitate a presupposition that she was imbecile. The trashiness 
of the book is only exceeded by its vulgarity. (50cts. Ed. Bran- 
des & Co.) 





Minor Notices 

ONE OF THE first fruits in book form, of Dr. Philip Schaff's 
recent. visit to Europe, and exploring expeditions into the Vati- 
can and other libraries, is a thin octavo volume entitled ‘The 
Renaissance : The Revival of Learning and Art in the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries.’ In form mal style it is an encyclopedia 
article broken up into thirty chapters, some of them not occupying 
a page. In fact, from one point of view it is a mere sketch and a 
tantalizing disappointment. No subject is more worthy of a thor- 
ough and luminous treatment than this great movement of the hu- 
man mind which was so directly the precursor of the Reformation. 
It is a subject yet open to an American scholar to treat fully. 
Notwithstanding that ‘this treatise’ was prepared in Rome, ‘in 
daily view of the immortal monuments, in architecture, sculpture 
and painting, of the Renaissance,’ it is more like an annotated cata- 
logue, or the brief for a lecture, than atreatise. Twenty-four chap- 
ters are devoted to the Italian poets, humanists, Popes and paint- 
ers, and the remaining six to printing and the revival of letters and 
of Semitic learning, the final reference being to Erasmus and the 
Greek Testament. At the head of each chapter, Dr. Schaff pre- 
sents a catalogue of the literature of the subject or period under 
review, and these summaries, with the author’s luminous notes, 
definitions and explanations, form the most valuable features of the 
monograph and the best reason forits being. The little but digni- 
fied-looking brochure will serve as the best directory attainable in 
English for more comprehensive study of the remarkable movement 
which ushered in the modern age, and as such is to be heartily 
recommended to schools, classes and private students. ($1.50. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





WE HAVE RECEIVED a pamphlet entitled ‘ Professor Royce’s 
Libel: A Public Appeal for Redress to the Corporation and Over- 
seers of Harvard University,’ by Francis E. Abbot. The charge of 
libel is based on a review of one of Mr. Abbot’s books, which Mr. 
Royce published in the 7nternational Journal of Ethics for Oc- 
tober, 1890, in which he not only condemned the book, but gave 
his readers a ‘professional warning’ against Mr. Abbot's claims 
as a philosopher. Since he thus made use of his chair at Har- 
vard in attacking Mr. Abbot, the latter gentleman claims that the 
University authorities ought to grant him redress in some way, 
and hence the appeal now before us. As the question of libel is 
a legal.one, we prefer not to express an opinion upon it ; though 
we think that Mr. Royce’s article was one that ought not to have 
ap peared in a jou of ethics. We doubt, however, if it was 
worth while for Mr. Abbot to take such action in the matter as 
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he has done. Whether and how far the honor of Harvard Uni- 
versity is involved in the case, we leave for the officers and friends 
of that institution to decide; but we are bound to say that, if 
what Mr. Abbot says about the prevalence of skepticism at Har- 
vard is true, the philosophical department of the University is in 
a high state of ‘advancement.’ He states that the very existence 
of moral obligation is denied there, and further that a recent 
graduate told him that ‘he left college bewildered, depressed and 
disheartened, because he saw nowhere any ground of rational 
conviction about anything, and that it was “just the same with 
all the other fellows’ (p. 29). If these things are so, there would 
seem to be something radically wrong either in the students them- 
selves or in their teachers. Evidently, then, the present contro- 
versy raises questions of far more importance than the reputation 
of the disputants. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) 





THE EDITOR of the New York Odserver, Mr. Charles Augustus 
Stoddard, has scarcely done himself justice in the volume of trav- 
els entitled ‘ Across Russia, from the Baltic to the Danube.’ Print, 
paper and binding are excellent, and the dozen illustrations are fair. 
The literary contents, however, seem to be mainly a distillation of 
guide-books and the previous writings of hasty travelers. Almost 
the only parts of the narrative in which the author gives us his 
own best thoughts are those in which he tells us of libraries, books, 
manuscripts and literary treasures. There, we feel we are having 
nothing second-hand, for the scholarly clergyman is a book-lover. 
One almost wonders whether the author was ‘ personally con- 
ducted ’ in his tour, so much like a guide-book or encyclopedia are 
his descriptions. Of the many points of contact between Russian 
and American history which the Boston-born traveler might have 
illuminated, to only one or two doeshe allude, Even the historical 
information about Russia itself is presented in an ineffective way. 
Still, those who do not crave originality will find the story pleasing. 
The chapters relating to Sweden and Finland are agreeably writ- 
ten ; the best things in St. Petersburg and Moscow are well de- 
scribed, and the great personages in Russian history are rather - 
vividly portrayed. The amusements, customs and ceremonies of 
the people are brightly pictured, as well as the churches and the 
libraries. Other cities, such as Nijni-Novgorod, Warsaw, Cracow 
and Buda-Pesth were visited, and the Karpathian Mountains trav- 
ersed. Everywhere the author was impressed with the fact that 
Russia is coming to a consciousness of herself, and her people 
awakening to a realization of their inherent strength and promising 
future. ($1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





MR. LYON GARDINER TYLER, President of William and Mary 
College, Virginia, has written a work entitled ‘ Parties and Patron- 
age in the United States.’ The burden of the book is that the 
spoils system in American politics is due entirely to the people of 
the North, and especially to the Federalist and Whig parties; and 
that the South, and particularly Virginia, have always opposed the 
system. The administration of John Adams is vilified in the bit- 
terest terms as being the first to abuse the patronage, while Jeffer- 
son and Tyler are lauded to the skies for their spotless official 
purity. It may be that the author will convince the public that his 
views are correct ; but the effect of his book upon us has been of 
the opposite character. ($1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons,)———‘ MUNI- 
CIPAL OWNERSHIP OF GAS in the United States,” by Edward W. 
Bemis, is in the main a history of the experience of certain Ameri- 
can cities in supplying their own gas. The cities are nine in num- 
ber, Philadelphia being the only large one, while all but three of the 
number are in the Southern States. The results of the experiment 
seem to be generally satifactory, but noway remarkable, a slight re- 
duction in price being about all that has beem gained. Whether it 
is worth while for other cities to follow the example thus set we 
shall not here inquire, though the inducements seem to be small, 
but whoever wishes to know what may be said in favor of such a 
course will find this pamphlet useful. ($1. Baltimore: American 
Economic Association.,——‘ ABOUT MONEY, BY A FARMER,’ is a 
silly little pamphlet advocating the issue of an indefinite amount of 
money based upon the ‘work-power’ of the people, each indi- 
vidual’s share to be proportioned to his share of the national 
‘work-power.’ The money is to be made of ‘the cheapest mate- 
rial,’ which means paper, apparently, although considerable space is 
devoted to a polemic in favor of silver. The whole thing is a mass 
of nonsense. It is published, apparently, by the author, J. A. 
Whealdon, at Nasel, Washington. 





TWO BROTHERS, Messrs. Arthur B. and Henry Farquhar, have 
iven to the public a volume entitled ‘Economic and Industrial 
sions,’ being a criticism of protectionism and of the arguments 
commonly adduced in its support. The book is mainly the work 
of Mr. Arthur Farquhar, but the statistics and much of the his- 
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torical matter are contributed by his brother. The discussion 
Tuns on the usual lines, dealing successively with the balance of 
trade, paternal government, oe countries as commercial rivals, 
prices versus wages, etc.; and the arguments are so nearly the 
same as those of earlier works on the subject that the book does 
not call for an extended notice. The tone of the discussion, as is 
frequently the case with discussions of the tariff, is a little too vehe- 
ment for good taste, and is less likely to impress the reader than a 
calmer style would do. But the book has an interest as being the 
work of two manufacturers, and also as coming from Pennsyl- 
vania, the very hot-bed of protectionism. ($1.50. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) —‘ THE WOMAN’S MANUAL of Parliamentary Law,’ by 
Harriette R. Shattuck, is a small volume containing the ordinary 
rules for the conduct of deliberative assemblies, with examples and 
illustrations specially applicable to assemblies of ladies. It gives 
quite an elaborate account of the mode of organizing a ladies’ so- 
ciety, and then goes on to treat of motions, amendments, debate, 
and all other matters of importance pertaining to the subject in 
hand. The illustrative examples seem more detailed than is neces- 
sary; but the author thinks that women have need of special in- 
struction on the subject, and that they are often precluded from 
taking part in public meetings for lack of such instruction. Ex- 
cept in its examples, this book does not differ from other small 
treatises on parliamentary law. (75 cts. Lee & Shepard.) 


THE SECOND EDITION of the Rev. Dr. Henry van Dyke’s vol- 
ume on ‘ The Poetry of Tennyson,’ following the first within a year 
or so, is revised and enlarged by the addition of two chapters not 
inferior in quality to the rest. One is entitled ‘ Fruit from an Old 
Tree,’ and deals with the Laureate’s latest poems; the other, ‘On 
the Study of Tennyson,’ gives.a general survey and review of his 
works, with a classification under such heads as ‘ Melodies and 
Pictures,’ ‘Stories and Portraits,’ ‘ Epics,’ ‘ Dramas,’ etc., some of 
these with several subdivisions. The ‘ revision’ is most noticeable 
in the chapter on ‘ The Princess’ and ‘ Maud,” which the author 
‘still regards as ‘two splendid failures,’ but with somewhat more of 
emphasis on the ‘splendor’ and less on the ‘ failure.’ The changes 
here are much for the better, and maturer study may lead to fur- 
ther modification in the same direction. The ‘Chronology,’ or 
combined biography and bibliography, is one of the most valuable 
features of the book, being more complete and accurate than any- 
= the same line that we know of. ($2. Chas. Scribner's 
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ONE NEED NOT nowadays lack knowledge of the ways of the 
filibusters, since within a year no fewer than three volumes on the 
subject—two of them reprints of old and standard works—have 
been published. One of the most interesting of the trio is the 
‘ History of the Buccaneers of America,’ by James Burney, F.R.S., 
a captain, two or three generations ago, in the British Navy. In this 
handsome octavo (which lacks an index) a seaman tells of the sea- 
rovers whom he also calls ‘ flibustiers.’ These specimens of hu- 
manity, the growth of the conditions of their time, and now no 
longer existent, were of various nationalities and classes ; but they 
were all at unity in opposing the Spaniard. The men of Castile be- 
lieved that because of the discovery of America by Columbus and 
‘because of the Pope's bull, the whole continent was theirs. They, 
and all Spaniards, therefore opposed the ships of other nations and 
forbade their trading or obtaining supplies in the West Indies. 
‘The English, French, Dutch and others, not relishing this treat- 
ment, nor believing ia the right of the Bishop of Rome to make 
such large donations, settled on the islands or roamed the seas, 
Svea uniting their forces in one common cause against the 

niards. The wonderful adventures, expeditions and experiences 
of the filibusters and buccaneers ase narrated with fulness and in 
gtaphic style. After the Peace of Ryswick, in 1697, the entire 
suppression of this class of sea-rovers was effected, and one of 
the most romantic episodes of history came to an end. The 
book has been handsomely re-printed at the Aberdeen University 
Press from the edition of 1816. ($2. Macmillan & Co.) 


‘RIDING,’ by W. A. Kerr, V. C., tells all about ‘ bits and bitting,’ 
leaping, action, the choice of a horse and other elementary matters. 
In ‘ Riding for Ladies,’ by the same author, which is intended to 
follow it, there are practical hints—how to mount and dismount, 
how to walk, trot, canter and gallop ; but much space is given to 
the lady’s saddle and costume, and thereis an appendix on training of 
| era for children, and another on extension and balance motions. 

ubsequent volumes will treat of ‘ Driving’ and ‘ Stable Manage- 
ment.’ These two are neat and handy, well bound in greenish 
grey cloth, and are illustrated with serviceable diagrams and clever 
= sketches. The price of ‘ Riding’ is $1 ; of ‘ Riding for 
adies,’ 50 cts. (Fred’k A. Stokes Co.) ———‘ THOMAS CARLYLE'S 
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Moral and Religious Development,’ translated from the German 
of Ewald Fitigel by Jessica G. Tyler, is a little book largely made 


up of extracts from Carlyle, showing his religious belief, his ‘ rela- 
tion to Christianity,’ his views on the Bible, the Church and God, 
his position with reference to science, philosophy, poetry, art ‘and 
history, his ethics, and ‘the lessons of his life.’ His strength and 
his weakness are alike set forth; but the editor’s final verdict is 
that of Froude :—‘ When he is fully known, he will not be loved or 
admired the less because he had infirmities like the rest of us.’ 
(M. L. Holbrook & Co.)——THE SIxPENnny ‘ Tourist Guide to the 
Continent,’ edited for the Great Eastern Railway Co. by Mr. P 
Lindley, contains much matter useful to the traveller, and is well 
illustrated withal. We have seen nothing else nearly so good at 
quadruple the price. It is published for the Company at 125 
Fleet Street, London. 





WE HAVE RECEIVED a volume by the Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson 
of Nottingham entitled ‘Mutual Thrift,’ being an account of the 
various mutual benefit societies in England, such as the Odd Fel- 
lows, the Foresters, the Druids, etc. It first notices the difficul- 
ties that beset the formation of such societies until about two gen- 
erations ago, owing partly to the absence of legal protection for 
the funds of the societies and partly to the laws against secret as- 
sociations. These difficulties having been surmounted, others have 
arisen as to the best mode of organizing and managing such soci- 
eties so as to obtain the benefits they are designed to give in such a 
manner as to be just to all parties. All these points are discussed 
at considerable length, and persons who are interested in the work- 
ing of benefit societies will find the book suggestive. Mr. Wilkin- 
son excludes from consideration the trade-unions, because, although 
most of them are to a certain extent benefit societies, their principal 
aims are of a different character. He has, however, some 
remarks as to the best mode of helping the poor of whatever class 
to improve their financial condition—remarks which persons of so- 
cialistic temper would do well to ponder. He says that ‘the one 
thing to be done is to raise the moral character, elevate the social 
tone and domestic tastes, make a man more self-reliant, more self- 
reflecting’; words which we heartily commend to the would-be 
social reformers of our own country. (London: Methuen & Co.) 





THE DEFINITION of the word yacht is given in the dictionaries 
as ‘a swift pleasure boat.’ Railroad men long ago gave the name 
‘ gondola’ to a coal-car of double length, and a New England local 
term for a carryall wagon is ‘barge.’ Following this analogy, Mr. 
Sylvester Baxter has named the swift palace-car a land yacht. In 
‘ The Cruise of a Land Yacht,’ he tells in animated style of a trip 
to Mexico from Boston in the Ariadne, one of the splendid cars in 
the vestibule express train. The party consists of several young 
Americans of both sexes—the foresight of the author thus furnish- 
ing the necessary episode of love and betrothal near the end of the 
journey—and a wide-awake and inventive American of middle age 
who knows how to plan a palace-car. Unlike the entire ‘ white 
squadron’ of the N. Y. and N. E. R. R. through train, the land 
yacht is the sole ‘ white blackbird’ of the flying train. It has a// the 
modern improvements, some of them as wonderful as the marvels 
of ‘The Arabian Nights.’ The personal and literary organization of 
the party and of the story is wonderfully like that of the ‘ Boy 
Travellers,’ but the various States and rivers traversed and land- 
marks and people seen are described in genuine Bostonese. The 
outlook on creation is that from the golden dome on Beacon Hill, 
and some of the local and provincial coloring of the text is decid- 
edly amusing. Nevertheless, the narrative is sunny, breezy, and 
free from suspicion of dulness. It gives one a good idea of the 
Mexico of to-day. The illustrations, by Mr. L. J. Bridgman, are 
among the best yet done by this popular artist. The make-up of 
the book does credit to the Author’s Mutual Publishing Company 
of Boston by whom it is issued. 





THE LATEST VOLUME of The Bookworm, with its toned paper, 
elegant typography, and tasteful binding, is not only more attrac- 
tive externally than most of the bound-up magazines of the day, 
but its contents are of a less ephemeral interest than those of the 
latter are apt to be. It is, as its second title describes it, an ‘ illus- 
trated treasury of old-time literature’; and this old literature has a 
perennial charm for a large class of readers who are other than 
mere ‘ bookworms,.’ The quaint illustrations add not a little tothe 
value of the volume. The frontispiece, for example, is a reduced 
facsimile of the first dated woodcut—the ‘St. Christopher’ of 1423, 
discovered by the bibliographer Heinecken on the inside of the cover 
of an ancient manuscript in the Carthusian Monastery at Buxheim. 
Another very interesting cut is the reproduction of the sketch of 
the Swan Theatre, on the Bankside, London, in 1596, recently 
found in the University Library at Utrecht. There are also sundry 
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facsimiles of old book plates, title-pages, and manuscripts which 
will delight the soul of the bibliophile and the student of literature 
and art. ($3. A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 
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Dr. JAMES MCCOoSH has issued a small volume entitled ‘ The 
Tests of the Various Kinds of Truth,’ containing a series of lec- 
tures originally delivered in Ohio Wesleyan College. The author 
begins with the remark that in his opinion agnosticism is better re- 
futed by a simple presentation of the truth than by express criti- 
cism, and then proceeds to treat of the different kinds of truth, in- 
tuitive, deductive, inductive, etc., with the special object of showing 
the criteria by which the truth may be determined. The book is 
really an epitome of what he had previously said on these subjects 
in other and more extended works, so that those who are familiar 
with his views will find nothing new in these lectures. Moreover, 
the book is so small and the subject so large that the treatment is 
not satisfactory; nor are the author's discussions profound or ac- 
curate enough to meet the wants of a thorough and critical in- 
quirer. As an introduction to the subject, however, the book may 
serve a useful purpose. ($1. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) ——‘ THE 
MAN WITH. A HOB’ is called ‘ an essay in interpretation.’ The 
title is taken from that cf a painting by Millet which was ‘ gener- 
ally conceded to be far and away the most important canvas’ in a 
recent exhibition at San Francisco. Mr. Williain Dallam Armes 
of the University of California, who essays to interpret the work, 
holds that ‘ its superiority over the facile prettiness of Bouguereau, 
the clever “ effectiveness” of Gé:éme, and the smooth inanity of 
Cabanel, is not a superiority of technique.’ When the article ap- 
peared in Zhe Overland Monthly, we described it as ‘a socialistic 
sermon.’ It has suffered a sea-change in its form, since then, but 
the description is still fairly accurate. In its new dress it presents 
a much ad appearance than it made in the smaller type of 
the magazine. Though it still falls short of perfection, the heavy 
paper, wide margins, untrimmed edges, and dark gray cover will 
commend the pamphlet to lovers of good book-making, and en- 
courage them to hope much for the future of the book press of the 
Pacific slope. A portrait of Millet by himself makes an attractive 
—— The brochure is privaiely printed, at Berkeley, Cali- 

ornia. 





THE CITY REFORM CLUB'S ‘ Sixth Annual Record of Assembly- 
men and Senators from the City of New York in the State Legisla- 
ture’ relates, of course, to the last session of the Legislature, and 
is compiled from official and other trustworthy sources. . Its pur- 

e is to show how the interests of City and State are cared for 
y the representatives of the city people ; and that the record is not 
what it ought to be will be readily surmised by those who know 
anything of New York politics. We have no space here to partic- 
ularize, but the pamphlet before us seems to have been prepared 
with care and in such a manner as to exhibit the political character 
of New York's representatives very clearly. We have grave doubts, 
however, whether such exposures as this have much effect on pub- 
lic affairs, for the reason that they do not touch the root of the evil, 
which is to be found not so.much in the character of the politi- 
cians as in the low moral tone of the people themselves. (City 
Reform Club.) ——Mr. HENRY GEORGE has issued a pamphlet on 
‘ The Condition of Labor,’ in the form of an open letter to the Pope. 
He was moved to do this by certain remarks in the recent encycli- 
cal letter in which the Pope discussed the condition of the laboring 
classes and made some suggestions as to its amelioration. In that 
document the sacredness of private property, both in land and in 
movables, is strongly insisted upon, and this it is that has roused 
Mr. George’s opposition; but as he merely reiterates his well- 
known views, without adding anything new, we need not dwell 
upon his letter. The pamphlet contains, also, the Pope's encycli- 
cal itself, which, though in no sense original, is sensible and judi- 
cious, and decidedly the best part of the pamphlet. (30 cts. U. 
S. Book Co.) 





Magazine Notes 

* THE DANGERS to the Peace of Europe’ which Prof. E. A. Free- 
man points out in the November Forum are chiefly the revengeful 
spirit of the French and the narrow ambition of the house of Aus- 
tria. But these might bé repressed by the ‘League of Peace,’ 
were it not that that very League—of Germany, Austria and Italy 
—makes occasion for a union of France and Russia, Russian 
enmity being directed against the Austrian end of the combination, 
French against the German. Italy, Prof. Freeman thinks, gains 
. nothing by being a party to the Triple Alliance which she would 
not out of it, and Great Britain has no interest in any pos- 
sible Eu n quarrel. He suggests that the Eastern question 
would be in a much better condition to day but for the work of 
Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury in preventing the formation of a 
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powerful Bulgarian state. This being the apparent state of things, 
the danger of war is much imcreased by the arbitrary power stil} 
preserved, under constitutional forms, by courts and aristocracies. 
There is.a general feeling among princes and diplomatists ‘against 
setting free anybody.’ The Turkish Government, especially, is ‘an 
organized system of brigandage’; but the Turk, as representing a 
creed, is better than the Austrian Emperor, who represents only a 
family. ‘There .are several persons in Europe any one of whom 
could kindle the flame of war in a moment, with reason or without 
reason.” The newspapers do all that in them lies to aggravate alk 
this by making it seem natural and inevitable. Prof. Freeman's. 
forcible article is followed by one on ‘ The Armed Truce of the 
Powers.’. This is by William R. Thayer, who points out that 
though individuals have become so far civilized as no longer to 
settle their quarrels by physical force, the nations are still not 
advanced beyond barbarism in this matter. The military class 
controls government. The last twenty years of armed peace have 
cost Europe as much as all the campaigns of Napoleon. Russia is. 
the storm-centre. She is exactly at that point of civilization that 
makes war easier and more profitable than peace. Mr. Thayer 
appeals to Tourguéneff and Tolstoi to show that the Russian of 
to-day stands towards western Europe as the German of the fifth cen- 
tury, the Hun of the eleventh, and the Turk of the seventeenth stood. 
He prophesies that German and Gaul will yet have to make a com- 
mon stand against the Cossack. From these breathings of war 
and confusion it is pleasant to turn to the account of ‘ English 
University Life for Women’ by the Principal of Newnham College. 
Miss Anne J. Clough. The age for entering Newnham and Gir- 
ton is eighteen. Theentrance examination is not insisted on in the 
case of those who have passed satisfactory examinations elsewhere. 
At present the best students are those who have been teachers. 
At Newnham each girl has a room ; at Girton, two; but Newnham 
costs less. The subjects of study are classics, mathematics, divin 
ity, moral sciences, natural sciences, law, history, medizvel and 
modern languages and Semitic languages. Lectures and private 
study take from nine to one o'clock. The afternoon is given to 
walks, riding and games. After dinner there are meetings of clubs 
and societies, a Parliament of Ladies debates and votes on political 
subjects of the day, and once a week there is dancing. There are 
also ‘cocoa parties’ after ten o’clock at night. The Secretary of 
the New York State Roads Improvement Association, Mr. Isaac B. 
Potter, makes a strong plea for Government supervision and main- 
tenance of common roads. 


The Review of Reviews has for frontispisce a full length like- 
ness of Wilhelm II.,.‘ from a recent painting by H. Prell.’” There is 
a sweeping mustache but no beard. The portrait, therefore, 
though recent, would have been osolete when published, had not 
the Emperor restored it to citizenship, so to say, by having his. 
brand-new beard removed. The November elections are remem- 
bered in this November number, whose pages teem with pictures 
of politicians ; and there are other likenesses of the Kaiser and his 
wife, with a picture of the imperial family—a bewildering array of 
bouncing babies and little boys and girls in sailor suits, short 
skirts, long clothes, etc. They accompany the Character Sketch of 
the month—a slap-dash, slangy, readable ‘study ’ of the German 
potentate. ‘The mercurial mobility of the Kaiser’s convictions 
renders it impossible for anyone to feel any confidence in the sta- 
bility of his policy. * * * There is every reason to believe that 
he means peace, means it with his whole heart—to-day. But what 
he will mean to-morrow knoweth no man, least of all Kaiser Wil- 
helm II. * * * Heis the crowned plunger of the Continent, 
and a plunger who can carry three millions of armed fighting men 
with him into the abyss is a portent indeed.’ ‘ Three Fallen Lead- 
ers’ are, of course, Parnell, Boulanger, and Balmaceda. Of this: 
trio it is safe to say that Parnell will be remembered when the 
other two are ‘lost in the mists of antiquity’ as hopelessly as the 
origin of the noble houses of whom Sir Bernard Burke sings in 
his ‘British Peerage.’ ‘American State Legislation in 1891,’ by 
William B. Shaw, and ‘ Melville of Marquesas,’ by Arthur Sted- 
man, are interesting ‘specials’; and the magazines of the past 
month are subjected to the usual close and searching scrutiny 
An edition of 40,000 copies is claimed for the Revzew this month. 


The ‘Five Friends’ commemorated by Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton in Zhe Cosmopolitan for November are Dr. Westland 
Marston, the dramatist; Philip Bourke Marston, his son; Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy, his son-in-law ; and his two daughters. All are 
now dead. Dr. Marston wrote ‘The Patrician’s Daughter,’ in 
which Helen Faucit appeared at Drury Lane, besides a successful 
novel (‘ A Lady in Her Own Right’) and much poetry. Browning, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Bailey, Rossetti and Holman Hunt were fre- 
quent visitors at his house. The poems of his son and son-in-law 
are better known; the ‘Epic of Women,’ ‘ Music and Moonlight,” 
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and ‘Songs of a Worker ’ of O'Sha’ especially. Marston's 
‘Wind Voices’ was out of print within three months of its issue. 
Mr. William H. Rideing’s ‘Cruise among the Windward Islands’ 
took him to Santa Cruz, where a og speak a mixture of English 
French and Danish, and where the water is a peacock-blue an 
the houses pink, blue and cream-color. There, is no winter ; 
bread — on the trees, and the wild hogs come out of the forest 
at pig-killing time. He tested sapodilla, which looks like a russet 
apple and has an odd flavor ; and avocado pear, which resembles 
a ball of rosewood enclosing a mass of ‘ midshipman’s butter ’; and 
soursop which eats like starch and water, flavored with mint. In 
Martinique the women are like human tulips; the roads are bor- 
dered with chapels and crucifixes, and there is a garden of snakes 
where it is not safe to wander, miscalled ‘ Jardin des Plantes.’ 
Gen. Sherman’s letters to his daughter begin in 1859. In De- 
cember, 1860, the writer was asked if he would fight for Louisi- 
ana against Ohio; that was the way matters looked then. In July, 
1861, he was in Alexandria in a pretty cottage, fences down and 
tents pitched among the roses of the garden. The Northern sol- 
diers were Col. Lee's customers for milk and vegetables. The let- 
ters are illustrated with portraits. Other illustrated papers are on 
‘ The City of the World's Fair’ that is to be; ‘ Alfalfa Farming ’ 
and ‘ Massacres of the Roman Amphitheatre.’ Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews criticises Mr. Howells’s ‘Criticism and Fiction,’ Mr. John 
Morley’s ‘Studies in Literature’ and ‘La Vie Littéraire’ of M. 
Anatole France. Mr. Howells’s book is a ‘ body of doctrine’ and 
is militant. One of its author's chief titles to gratitude is that he 
has done much toward destroying that survival of colonialism, re- 
spect for British criticism as such. In his tastes M. France is no 
more academic than Mr. Howells, but he is never guilty of the 
freakish judgments of the latter gentleman. Mr. Morley, now 
that Mr. Arnold is dead, is the foremost of British critics. He 
ee out the narrowness of Carlyle’s caricaturing faculty and Mr. 

attHews takes great pleasure in seeing the clumsy old ‘ transcen- 
dental humorist * taken down a peg or two. But he thinks Longi- 
nus on the sublime as fresh and as stimulating as all three of these 
modern critics. 


The Overland Monthly, which has done and is doing such good 
work on the Pacific coast in the interests of literature and educa- 
tion, has made two new departures for which its readers will be 
duly grateful: it is now an illustrated, instead of an unillustrated 
magazine, and it will cost hereafter but three dollars a year instead 
of four. Apropos of the meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco, it prints at the beginning of its November 
number an article with portraits, etc., on ‘ Libraries and Librarians 
of the Pacific Coast’; the other illustrated contributions being 
‘ California Horse Farms’ and ‘Our Poppy,’ a poem by John Vance 
Cheney—one of the coast librarians. — Noteworthy articles in the 
October Quarterly Journal of Economics are one by the Roman 
Catholic Bishop Keane on the relation of the Catholic Church to 
the social questions of the day ; one by Prof. William Carey Jones 
of California on the Kaweah Co-Operative Colony in that State ; 
and one by Prof. Bemis of Vanderbilt University on the action of 
trades-unions with respect to apprentices. Several writers con- 
tinue the discussion of points of economic theory, and there is a 
study of the workings of the Toronto Street Railway. The Quar- 
terly is published for Harvard by Mr. George H. Ellis of Boston. 
—— Biblia for November, in its Nile green cover, has an unmistaka- 
ble Egyptian flavor, aside from the illustration of a mummy-case 
on the cover (the editor varies the illustrations from number to 
number); for, excepting Prof. Wright’s article on the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and ‘The Vandalism of the Orientals,’ the chief 
contents are ‘Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History,’ by the Rev. 
Dr. W. C. Winslow ; ‘Results in Egypt’ No. VIIL., by J. N. Fra- 
denburgh, D.D.; ‘The Papyrus Ebers,’ with its old-time doctors’ 
prescriptions for ante-Mosaic headaches, lumbago and colic; and 
a collection of ‘archzological notes.’ 


The ‘Excursion (Futile Enough)’ which Carlyle made to Paris 
in the autumn of 1851 begins eather unpromisingly with a ‘ maxi- 
mum of fuss’—to use a phrase he uses too often—about the hor- 
rors of travel, the baggage, the pasport, the Channel, and cold cof- 
fee. Browning, who travelled with him, did all his work for him; 
yet he was not pleased. Nevertheless, he strolls about Dieppe, 
notes its thrifty people, many patched, none ed—a sort of 
Gaulish Scotchmen,—and the sight puts him in better humor. He 
gets to Paris through a beautiful country, a manufacturing coun- 
try, but with no smoke to = of, and arrives at Meurice’s, after 
relieving the Brownings of his baggage and his key in something 
like a rational frame of mind, the benefit of which we will probably 
get in the next number of Zhe New Review, where these, so far, 

tile notes are. being published. In the October number Prof. 
Vambéry treats of ‘the Magyar literature of the last fifty years; 
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but, as he gives no specimens of it, his praise of Kisfaludy’s dramas, 
Csokonai’s songs and Vérismarty's lofty genius impresses us 
tather less than do their picturesque but unfamiliar names. ‘The 
Buddhist Gospel,’ by W. S. Lilly, is an account of the teaching and 
miracles of the me aah Asia from the Buddhist standpoint. The- 
odore Bent describes ‘ Village Life in Persia’ as pleasant enough 
when the Shah’s lieutenants are satisfied with a moderate amount 
of plunder. 


The latest issue of The American Fournal of Philology—that 
for July, 1891— maintains its well-established character for varied 
and comprehensive scholarship, The four principal articles—those 
of A. H. Huizinga on ‘ Analogy in the Semitic Languages,’—of J. 
L. Moore, explaining ‘ Servius on the Tropes and Figures of Ver- 

il,,—of F. C. Conybeare, ‘On the Ancient Armenian Version of 

lato,—and of H. Weir Smith, on ‘ Digamma in Post-Homeric 
Ionic,’—are all full of interest for students of philology in its various, 
branches. As usual, the reviews, though condemned to smaller 
type, are more attractive to the general reader, who is not engaged 
in any special line of investigation. The most striking article is 
that of C. W. Super, on ‘ Recent Sapphic Literature.’ The review, 
though covering only the publications of the last ten years, em- 
braces important works in English (by Wharton), in German (by 
Riedel), in Italian (by Cipollini), and in Latin, by Lunac, of Kazan, 
While adding little that is new to what was previously known om 
the subject, they show the fascination which the fragmentary re- 
mains of this marvellous poetical genius still exert on minds of the 
highest cultivation, after the lapse of twenty-five centuries. They 
show, also, how steadily the opinion of modern commentators is 
settling down to the view that the illustrious Lesbian poetess was 
really a reputable matron, of blameless life and character,—that 
Phaon was an imaginary creation, and the Leucadian leap a mythi- 
cal invention of a later age, The contrary opinion is ascribed to 
that illiberal prejudice against female authecshs which prevailed 
among the Greeks, and was the least respectable feature of their 
literary character. 


In the November Educational Review President Hyde of Bow- 
doin points out what is to be the policy of the small college, now 
that great universities have been developed; Dr. William H. Max- 
well, in a paper on ‘ The Literature of Education,’ makes various 
suggestions as to the teacher’s reading; Miss Annie Tolman 
Smith describes the provisions made in Europe for the pensioning 
of superannuated teachers, and suggests the inauguration of a 
similar policy here ; and Prof. Wm. B. Smith of the University of 
Missouri, in ‘ Twelve versus Ten,’ argues for the overthrow of the 
decimal system of numeration. The discussions on City School 
Supervision and Practice Teaching are continued by Superintendent 
Greenwood of Kansas City and Chancellor W. H. Payne of Nash- 
ville. Other articles are entitled ‘Women as Teachers,’ ‘ Recent 
Changes in the Regent’s Examinations in New York,’ The New 
School Law for St. Paul, Minn.,’ ‘ The Socratic Method of Teach- 
ing’ and ‘ The Educated Proletariat of Germany.’ Book-reviews 
are contributed by Prof. Woodrow Wilson of Princeton, Prof. A. 
B. Hart of Harvard, Prof. F. H. Giddings of Bryn Mawr, Presi- 
dent Thwing of Western Reserve University, Prof. Henry C. John- 
son of Philadelphia, and the editors. 


* The Charities Review ; a Journal of Practical a has 
just made its eS It is the organ of the Charities Organi- 
zation Society of the City of New York, and the leading article in 
its first number—that for November, 1891—is an answer to the 

uestion, ‘ What is Charity Organization ?’ by Robert W. De Forest, 
the Society’s President. Mr. De Forest declares the ‘charity’ of 
societies such as that of which he is the head to be ‘ that love for our 
fellow-men which looks to permanent cure of distress, not to its mere 
temporary alleviation, and which seeks to effect that cure in the 
only way in which cure can be effected—by understanding the dis- 
ease before attempting to treat it.’ Charity organization societies, 
he feels, ‘should not only aim to be beneficent forces and organiz- ° 
ing forces, but to be educating forces as well.’ ‘They are still 
gathering facts ; they are only beginning to apply principles. But 
if charity is ever to become a science, it will be largely through 
their efforts.’ Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell writes of the develop- 
ment of trades-unions; Dr. Albert Shaw of ‘ Municipal Lodging- 
Houses,’ arguing that model lodging-houses under municipal 
management are extremely desirable in New York and London’ 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale urges ‘The Prevention of Pauperism ; 
by ‘ reducing the temptations to intemperance, to lust, to laziness,’ 
and to all the other causes of pauperism; Myer S. Isaacs, Presi- 


dent of the Baron de Hirsch Fund, describes the work of the Fund 
in aiding exiled Russian and Roumanian Jews in America ; Warren 
F. Spalding studies the working of ‘The Massachusetts Drunken- 
ness Law ’; and Prof. Herbert B. Adams tells of the life of Arnold 
Toynbee, whose portrait forms a most fitting frontispiece to the 
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first number of this ‘ journal of practical sociology.’ The only other 
illustration this month is a portrait of Baron de Hirsch. Editorial 
Comments, Notes of the Month, and various Statistics round out 
the new magazine, which is edited by Mr. John H. Finley, and pub- 
lished by The Critic Co., from November to May, both inclusive, at 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, at $1 per year. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Another Bacon-Shakespeare Book.—The Bacon-Shakespeare 
delusion dies hard, and it has just suffered another expiring spasm 
in the production of a volume of some six hundred pages, entitled 
* The Mortal Moon ; or, Bacon and his Masks,’ by Mr. J. E. Roe. 
What the mortal moon has to do with it is not clear, unless as the 
inspirer of its ‘lunes.’ The ‘masks’ are the unacknowledged 
works of Bacon; and these, as Mr. Roe tells us, include : (1) ‘ The 
Anatomy of Abuses,’ | Phillip Stubbes ; (2) all the plays and 
poems attributed to Shakespeare ; (3) ‘The Court of King James,’ 
put forth in 1619 under the initials ‘A. D. B.’; (4) Burton’s ‘ An- 
atomy of Melancholy ’; (5) ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ together with ‘all 
that literature which is now attributed to Daniel Defoe, Dean 
Swift, and some others, political tools of Robert Harley, the noted 
manuscript collector of the Defoe period and first Earl of Oxford’; 
and (6) Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘Holy War.’ Some of 
these, as we know, did not appear in print until nearly a century 
after Bacon’s death, but they were nevertheless ‘brought forth 
from his dusty manuscripts.’ Among the authors included in the 
Defoe list is Joseph Addison, who was ‘a Baconian actor’ like the 
rest. It will be recollected that Donnelly ascribed the ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy ’ to Bacon, but he had not ciphered out his lord- 
ship’s connection with the other non-Shakespearian works men- 
tioned by Mr. Roe, who, on the other hand, says nothing about the 
Baconian authorship of the works of Marlowe, Webster, and other 
dramatists of the period, and Montaigne’s ‘Essays,’ which Don- 
nelly believes to be from the prolific pen of the Sage of St. Albans. 
If he wrote the plays of Shakespeare, he wrote all the rest of both 
the Donnelly and the Roe catalogues. The books are all proved 
to be his in precisely the same way ; that is, by the ‘ deadly paral- 
lel’ familiar to us in the works of Holmes, Donnelly, and the Ba- 
conians generally. Mr. Roe gives us some new and striking examples 
of this. ‘ Throughout this literature’ (that is, of all the ‘ masks’), 
he tells us, ‘the word wind is made to apply subjectively to mind 
or its passions, as well as to material change in the outlying 
world.’ For illustrations in Shakespeare the reader need only re- 
fer to the Cowden- Clarke Concordance. ‘In the Baconian philoso- 
phy wind, in other words, air in motion, is the potent influence 
within as without the animal body’; and £Zolus, god of winds, is 
mentioned by Burton, Defoe (in his ‘ Jure Divino’), and Addison. 
Half a dozen pages or more are filled by Mr. Roe with these ven- 
tose analogies. 

Our author’s knowledge of Elizabethan English is illustrated by 
his quoting Bacon's use of shoud in ‘what it should mean,’ ‘ what 
the matter should be,’ etc., as an idiom peculiarly his own; and of 
course it must be Bacon who uses it in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
where we find ‘ Christiana wondering what they should mean,’ and 
in Hamlet’s ‘ What should this mean?’ In like manner, Bacon’s 
4zs for zts (a word then just coming into use) is cited as an ear- 
mark of his style. ‘Note throughout this use of the word 42s,’ 
says Mr. Roe as he lights upon this mare’s-nest ; and examples of 
the same Baconianism are cited from Shakespeare, Bunyan, and 
the rest, He might have added King James’s Bible, on the strength 
of ‘ Matthew,’ v. 13. and scores of other passages. 

Shakespeare, in the 118th Sonnet, says: ‘To bitter sauces did I 
frame my feeding ’; and Mr. Roe adds, ‘ This use of the word feed 
is Baconian. He says: “ A man who feeds twiceaday,” etc. And 
in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” we have: “he was for oting rather 
than dancing.”’ Can we possibly dodge the obvious inference ? 
Who must have written both the sonnet and the allegory ? 

I might filla page of Zhe Crztzc with ‘parallelisms’ from Mr. 
Roe even more amusing than these ; but 1 will add only this par- 
ticularly ‘rich’ one. In ‘Macbeth’ we have: ‘ When in their swz7- 
ésh sleep their drenched natures lie’; and is it conceivable that this 
could have come from any other pen than that which wrote of 
swine that ‘their flesh is mozster than that of any other animal’ 
{Bacon's ‘ Philosophical Works,’ vol. v., p. 235)? 

Mr. Burr's book bears the imprint of the ‘ Burr Printing House, 


New York.’ I hope he will send a copy to the Stratford. Memorial 
Library., 


The Stratford Church Once More.—In the October number 
of 7tana (the quarterly magazine of that name) the editor 
devotes two and a half pages to misrepresenting what I wrote in 
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The -Critéc of July 11. He quotes my remarks :— I have simply 
given my modest opinion that the interior of the church is, on the 
whole, better and not worse for the repairs that have been made. 
* * * Of the alleged vandalism in the churchyard I know noth- 
ing and express no opinion’; and he then goes on to sneer at this 
‘modest opinion’ as based upon no actual knowledge of the facts 
in the case, and as worthless when opposed to the testimony of 
‘eye witnesses ’ like Mr. Winter and others who agree with him as 
to the character of the restorations. 7hey speak that they do know, 
and testify that they have seen; / know nothing, and yet presume 
to express an opinion. The editor £new that my opinion was based 
on what I had seen, and that I was as familiar with the church as 
Mr. Winter. In the above quotation from what I wrote in July he 
deliberately omits this sentence, which stands between the two 
sentences he gives :—‘ Having been familiar with the edifice for 
more than twenty years, in the course of which I have visited 
it at least a dozen times, I have been interested in the progress 
of the work and may venture to say modestly what I think of 
it.’ This year I spent a Sunday at Stratford, as on at least two 
former visits, and attended the morning service in the church, I 
had ample time to study the effect of the repairs, and was perhaps 
more interested in doing so than in listening to the ritual and the 
curate’s sermon. Yet the editor says :—‘ Mr. Winter tells us what 
he has seen ; and Dr. Rolfe assures [szc] that he has not seen, and 
don’t [sic] want to see. Upon the whole, therefore, Mr. Winter is 
the safer informant as far as any positive information of the vicar’s 
proceedings at Trinity Church in Stratford goes.’ He also quotes 
Mr. Winter's Zrzbune article, reprinted in The Critic of Oct. 3, 
and adds :—‘ Here certainly is a Bill of Particulars. Will Dr. 
Rolfe meet it ; tell his readers if he considers these “ restorations ” 
appropriate and in accord with the genius of the place, or will he 
avoid the matter by his former plea that he knows nothing and will 
express no opinion?’ Ifthe editor will refer to Zhe Crétzc for Oct. 
im he will find the ‘ particulars ’ in Mr. Winter's ‘ bill’ discussed in 
etail. , 

It will be seen that I am abused for expressing an opinion about 
the work in the church, with which I am familiar, and for avoidin 
the expression of an opinion about the changes in the churchyard, 
concerning which I know nothing. 

I said in July that I did not know what this editor meant by 
charging me with ‘ guaranteeing’ the Stratford vicar. He now ex- 

lains substantially that in speaking well of the repairs in the church 
T persist in ‘whitewashing’ Dr. Arbuthnot, ‘ taking up the cudgels 
in behalf of a clerical functionary whom everybody else—his near- 
est and closest observers, particularly—considers a peevish and 
rather ridiculous sort of person,’ and so on, 

‘Donnelly Loguttur.’—-By the courtesy of Mr. Irving Browne, 
editor of the A/dany Law Journal, 1 am permitted to reprint the 
following verses, entitled ‘ Shakespeare’s Grave (ignatius Donnell 
loqg.),’ from his ‘Rhyminiscences of Travel,’ a little book of whic 
twenty-five copies were privately printed for friends :— 

Dismiss your apprehension, pseudo bard, 

For no one wishes to disturb these stones, 
Nor cares if here or in the outer yard 

They stow your impudent, deceitful bones. 


Your foolish-colored bust upon the wall, 
With its preposterous expanse of brow, 
Shall rival Humpty Dumpty’s famous fall, 
And cheats no cultured Boston people now. 


Steal deer, hold horses, act your third-rate parts, 
Hoard money, booze, neglect Anne Hathaway,— 
You can't deceive us with your stolen arts; 
Like many a worthier dog you’ve had your day. 


I have expressed your history in a cypher, 
I’ve done your sum for all ensuing time, 

I don’t know what you longer wish to lie for 
Beneath these stones or in your doggerel rhyme. 


Get up and dust, or plunge into the river, 
Or walk the chancel with a ghostly squeak, 
You were an ignorant and evil liver, 
Who could not spell nor write nor knew much Greek. 


Though you enslave the ages by your. spell, 

And Fame has blown no reputation louder, 
Your cake is dough, for I by sifting well 

Have quite reduced your dust to Bacon-powder. 





GEORGE MEREDITH will not, it is said, send to the reviewers 
his new volume of poems: he holds that they have enough of him 
as a novelist. The book contains a long poem.curiously called 


‘ The Sage Enamoured and the Modest Lady.’ Of its other con- 
tents we have seen no mention. 
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On the Mighty Diana 
LATELY PLACED UPON THE TOWER OF THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
Lapy, that holds the breathless town at gaze, 
A gilded cynosure of wond’ring eyes, 
Forever coursing hard a deathless prize, 
Thou art revealed, in sweet Dan Virgil’s phrase, 
‘ O dea certe !’—high above man’s praise. 
On Latmos, yet, a shepherd drew thy sighs; 
And woman still, thyself dost advertise, 
Fickle, gyrating to the breeze’s phase. 
More lovely, thus, in this thy newest home 
We'll vaunt thy worship like Ephesian law: 
That ‘ great’ is our Diana stars can see. 
To hail thee Trivia men were wont at Rome, 
So shall thy presence strike the town with awe 
At that great X, its unknown quantity. 
FAIRFAX HARRISON. 
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‘I LOOKED UP at Diana the other day,’ writes a friend who oc- 
casionally passes within sight of the Madison Square Garden 
tower and its gilded weather-vane, ‘and the young lady was still 
in her swaddling-clothes; and now—lo! she es no clothes at all, 
to speak of. The good matrons of Philadelphia, who last year pro- 
tested against New York art, ought surely to subscribe for a 
knitted dress-reform garment for the poor thing these bitter nights. 
She needs it more than the Milo Venus did, who “ wore pants ” in 
a Fifth Avenue shop-window last year.’ 





Two WEEKS AGO Rudyard Kipling was at Wellington, New 
Zealand, on his way to Auckland and Samoa. The name of the 
romance, ‘ The Naulahka,’ which he and Wolcott Balestier have 
written for The Century, is pronounced, I have it on high authority, 
‘Now-lah-ka.’ The first syllable is rather slighted ; all the stress 
is laid upon the second, the 4a being made little of, not broadened 
into Zak, It is mzspronounced in various ways—‘ Gnaw-luk-ka,’ 
for instance, with the accent onthe first syllable ; and also ‘ Gnaw- 
luk-kah,’ with the accent on the last. The first syllable is also 
sometimes pronounced as if it were spelt Vo,— with other variations 
too numerous to mention. There is, however, but one right and 
Christian (not to say Indian and Buddhistic or Mohammedan) way 
of pronouncing it, and it is offered above for the reader’s edifica- 
tion. 





A DRAMATIZED VERSION of ‘ The Naulahka,’ by the way, was 
produced on Monday, Oct. 26, at a special matinée at the Opera 
Comique Theatre, London, where Henry James’s ‘American’ is 
being played. It was a performance given solely for the purpose 
of securing copyright, in accordance with the unspeakable English 
law on this subject, which provides that one’s book is anybody's 
ran wey for dramatization, unless the author first seize upon it for 

imself by producing a dramatized version before the appearance 
of the work in another form. The publication of the book will 
protect the authors in America, without their going through such 
a farcical performance ; and in England, and in all countries cov- 
ered by the Treaty of Berne, the formal production of Oct. 26 will 
hold dramatic copyright, so that it will be impossible for pirates to 
lay hands upon it—as happened, for example, in the case of ‘ The 
Light that Failed,’ dramatizations of which were made in America, 
Australia and England. It is not stated that the authors see a 
drama in the story as it stands, but they don’t wish other people to 
see, or make one, in it. 





MRS. WALFORD calls my attention to an absurd typographical 
error in her London Letter printed on Oct. 10. ‘The same rules 
as are in practice at Madrid and our other principal London libra- 
ries,’ the sentence runs, ‘ will henceforth be enforced at the London 
Library also.’ For ‘ Madrid ’ read ‘ Mudie’s ’! 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR first attracted universal notice by leav- 
ing his card upon all the Kings and Queens in—Christendom, I 
was about to say, but what attracted most attention to the young 
ruler was the fact that he went beyond the bounds of Christendom 
to call even upon the unspeakable Turk. He has made himself 
the ymca of all eyes several times since he swung the circle of 
the Euro; courts in the early days of his reign, and has pretty 
nearly exhausted the means a monarch may legitimately employ to 
— his personality upon mankind. As a last resource—a sort 
of forlorn hope, as it were—he recently raised a beard. This device 
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succeeded to admiration, and he has mer tried to aod the me 
cess by resorting to the very simple expedient of—shaving a 
Kaiser Wilhelm is a godsend to paragraphers and portrait: pateebaa 
alike. It is only occasionally that baccarat relieves the tedium of 
high life in England; and there are times—though they are not 
numerous—when the Queen of Roumania’s nerves, so far as the 
world is aware, are in a normal condition; but the young Emperor 
(like the poor) is always with us—sometimes smooth shaven, some- 
times bearded like the pard, but invariably willing to meet the 


newspapers half way in their efforts to beguile the boredom of ex- 
istence. 





‘How HE BEHAVES hiniself wader these new circumstances, 
what code of laws still binds his conscience, what are his relaxa- 
tions and what his observations, these are the questions which we 
ask,’ writes Mr. Gosse. I freely admit that Mr. Gosse is a much better 
writer than I am, but I should hesitate a long while before writing 
‘under these new circumstances,’ and then—not do it! Not only 
does ‘ zm these circumstances’ seem to me more correct, but it has 
the sanction, I incline to think, of the best usage. An English 
writer—even a journalist, who must write hastily and has every 
temptation to resort to slip-shod composition—is usually particular 
to write ‘in the circumstances.’ Grant White used to respond, 
when any one said to him ‘I am mistaken,’ ‘ Mistaken for what?’ 
And ‘I mistake’ is surely preferable to the clumsier locution ; but 
there is such abundant warrant for the use of the phrase he objected 
to, that no one need hesitate to employ it. With ‘under the cir- 
cumstances,’ commonly as it is used by able editors, the case is dif- 
ferent, and I am sorry to see Mr. Gosse encourage its use by his 
example. 





‘NOT LONG SINCE,’ writes a well-known poet of the gentler sex, 
‘there appeared in Wide Awake, as original, a bit of verse of 
thirty-two lines, entitled “‘ The Young Widow.” It was a somewhat 
singular article to appcar in a magazine for children, as it deals en- 
tirely with the witching and coquettish wiles of a young widow, 
and the general susceptibility of “ bachelors of forty” and “ youths 
of twenty.” But this is not the only circumstance which made it 
strikingly inappropriate as an original contribution to Wide Awake : 
it was stolen, nearly word for word. The poem was written, years 
ago, by Robert Josselyn, who was born in Woodstock, Vermont, 
but spent most of his mature life in Jackson, Mississippi. He was the 
author of a volume of verse entitled “Faded Flowers and Other 
Poems,” published by B. B. Mussey & Co. of Boston in 1849. A 
sketch of his life, accompanied by “ The Young Widow ” and per- 
haps some other specimens of his verse, may be found in “The 
Poets of Vermont.” Mr. Josselyn died long ago, and probably does 
not now care who claims his verses, or defends his right. But I 
write this in the interest of all honest authors, who must feel, as I 
do, that the crime of plagiarism is the meanest of all crimes, since 
it has never the excuse of necessity, of ignorance, nor of sudden 
ae ag but is a crime of cool, deliberate vanity and false- 





Last SUNDAY’'S PAPERS contained this suggestive 
* BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Nov. 7.—John Kopp, an aged 
net-maker of this city, committ 


ragraph :— 
rman cabi- 
suicide, by hanging, at his home 
late to-night. Ill health and family troubles are the causes as- 
signed. Kopp’s father and four brothers committed suicide by the 
same method. His death leaves only three surviving members of 
the famous Suicide Club, organized in this city twelve years ago.’ 
The only ‘famous Suicide Club’ I ever heard of was ‘ organized ” 
in the brain of Robert Louis Stevenson, and was tranferred thence 
to the pages of his ‘New Arabian Nights,’ where it had a very 
flourishing existence. The Bridgeport club swam into my ken for 
the first time on Sunday last, I am sorry not to have heard of it 
before. Suici§ clubs are not yet as plentiful as blackberries. 





ABOUT THE MIDDLE of October a large wholesale clothing 
house in this city received a letter from a debtor in a far Western 
town, saying :—‘ The balance, I thank you, is correct. I madea 
mistake. Will send you balance soon. Times is very hard here, 
and if you can wait a few days, will send you balance. Will pay 
you the interest.’ The creditors waited a few days, as requested ; 
and then received from a mercantile agency a notice of their debt- 
or’s failure. The Western dealer's letter-paper, on which he wrote 
to ask for time, had a Scriptural quotation on either side of the 
writer’s name, The one on the left was this :—‘Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shall be saved. Acts xiii., 51.’ There 
were just three mistakes here. In the first place, the quotation was 
incorrectly assigned: it is from Acts xvi., 3: Again, ‘shall’ 
should have been ‘shalt.’ But the third mistake was perhaps the 
greatest of all, for it consisted in sending this text to creditors to 
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whom, by reason of race, faith and training, it could not fail to be 
offensive. To be asked by a debtor to change your religious beliefs 
at the very moment that he is asking you for ‘time’ on an overdue 
account, is hardly an experience to soften your heart towards him, 
later on, when you hear that he has made an assignment. 





MR, JOSEPH PENNELL is ‘at it again '—‘ it’ being the putting of 
himself in a position (by sketching fortifications, etc.) to incur the 
suspicion of the military authorities in a foreign land, and gees | 
getting arrested and locked up. The American dailies last wee 

rinted this cablegram:—‘ LONDON, Nov. 6.—A dispatch from 

ienna to the 7¢mes says that a telegram has been received in that 
city from Mr. Pennell, the artist, stating that he was arrested at 
Berdichev, in Russian Poland, and that he was confined for thirty- 
six hours. He was subsequently released and expelled from Rus- 
sia.’ Mr. Pennell has had somewhat similar experiences in France, 
and in Italy also, I believe. They kill time and make ‘copy,’ and 
enliven the columns of the newspapers in which they are re- 
ported ; and if the artist enjoys them, the public has no special 
reason to complain. 





THE FOLLOWING LETTER—*misaddressed to a well-known au- 
thor and editor—has been handed to me as an illustration of the 
demands that are made upon the-time and patience of any one who 
has chanced to win success :— 


Dear Sir:—I am about to bring out a little volume of suggestions 
concerning the preparation of newspaper and magazine articles, books, 
ms, etc., which has been rendered necessary by the large number of 
inquiries in regard to these matters called forth by the recent publication 
of a ‘Letter of Advice to Would-be Authors.’ I wish to secure a few 
words of advice from eminent authors concerning such work for my little 
book. Knowing the many demands you have upon your time, I ask 
with fear and trembling for a few words from your brilliant pen. Your 
great success as an author and journalist together with your faultless 
style make any word of advice or statement concerning your early expe- 
rience you may be disposed to give very valuable to beginners. Qualifi- 
cations for authorship, literary demands of the day, moral responsibility 
of authors, methods of literary work, formation of style all come within 
the scope of the book. If you would be kind enough to touch upon one 
or more of these subjects as you feel disposed to do, and give a few 
words of advice you will earn the lasting gratitude of a host of would-be 
authors and add greatly to the success of the book, beside making 
deeply grateful the writer, Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. E. E. Hale, 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Abby Morton Diaz are among those who have 
already contributed to the book. 

The joke of the thing is that the letter is the product of a 
typewriting-machine, the allusion to ‘ your brilliant pen’ and ‘ fault- 
less style’ being sent in duplicate to a number of well-known lit- 

olk. The only point in which this copy differs from some of 
the others is in having the words ‘and journalist’ inserted with a 
pen in the sentence beginning ‘ your great success.’ 





Boston Letter 


VERY appropriate is it that the December number of The Arena 
should contain a review of the life of John G. Whittier, for on the 
17th of next month the poet will celebrate his eighty-fourth birthday. 
George Stewart, LL.D., is the author of the essay, and a glance 
at the proof-sheets shows me that he has pointed out very many 
interesting episodes in Mr. Whittier’s life. Regarding Mr. Whit- 
tier pre-eminently as a lyrist, Mr. Stewart suggests that the poet’s 
greatest gift is pucun 4 of expression, his remarkable ear for melody 
aiding him very much in the making of his rhymes. Imagination 
of the highest order, Mr. Stewart would say, is not found in Whit- 
tier’s writing, but music and harmony, a delicate and true touch, 
and an appeal to the people predominate. The essayist does not 
think the photographs and engravings of Mr. Whittier do him justice. 
They picture a severe, ascetic man, cold in eye and unsympathetic 
in manner, while Mr. Stewart has found this poet’s sympathies 
always easily touched, and has detected in his countenance a sweet- 
ness and beauty which the camera has never been able to catch. 
The essay alludes to the poet’s familiarity with the drama from 
Shakespeare to Bulwer Lytton, but notes also that he never attend- 
ed a theatrical performance, and that he has never even listened to 
a lecture, though sometimes the orator of the evening was a guest 
at the Amesbury homestead. 

The December Arena is also to publish a vigores reply to the 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, from the pen of the Hon. David A. 
Wells ; a translation of Camille Flammarion’s manuscript on ‘ New 
Discoveries in the Heavens’; and an article by Edgar Fawcett 
upon ‘The Woes of the New York Working-Girl.’ The most 
radical portion of Mr. Fawcett’s paper will be found in his attack 
upon what he would call the selfish side of church work. ‘There 
are some places of refuge,’ he says, ‘ touched by the shame of re- 
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ligious preferment ; yet now that all sects visibly weaken with each 
new decade, and creed threatens in a little while to become merely 
the trivial coral on which an unimportant fanaticism cuts its harm- 
less gums, this minor evil merits but passing heed.’ Even more 
sharply does he exclaim elsewhere in his essay:—‘ The clergy of 
our time and town are just as Christian as expediency permits 
them to be and not a jot more. * * * They appear to spend a 

t deal of their time in squabbling like testy old women among 
themselves and to waste a great deal moré in orotund insults to 
the lofty and perhaps the only true thinkers of our century, Darwin, 
Huxley and Spencer.’ This is certainly readable, since every one 
enjoys a vigorous contest even of snowballs, but it is not believable 
in its broad statement. 

There are distinguished citizens of Boston, and gentlemen fond 
of art as well, who do not indorse Wendell Phillips's harsh criticism 
of Boston’s statues. They met the other day at Young’s Hotel, 
and undismayed by the fact that looking down upon them from the 
wall was the honored face of the silver-tongued orator and critic, 
proceeded to lash his judgments vigorously with their snappin 
comments. Benjamin Franklin, from his lofty pedestal in front o 
the City Hall, looked for all the world, declared Mr. Phillips, as if 
he ‘were ogling the school-girls as they passed down School 
Street’; but Mr. Hamilton A. Hill of the Bostonian Society main- 
tained that this statement was an outgrowth of the critic’s vivid 
imagination, and compared the allusion with a recent criticism he 
had heard of the equestrian statue of Washington in the Public 
Garden, wherein the horse was roundly abused because he had no 
tongue. 

This same statue, so well-known as one of the most noted of 
Thomas Ball’s designing, was praised, at this gathering, by the 
sculptor Franklin Simmons as one of the best he had seen. Mr. 
Simmons insisted that Boston, on the score of monumental orna- 
ment, could compare favorably with the cities of the Continent and 
was ahead of London. Mr. Simmons could speak with authority 
by virtue of his experience, his Longfellow statue, his soldiers’ 
monument in Portland, Me., and his Roger Williams monument in 
the Capitol at Washington being widely known. His allusion to 
the statue of Edward Everett was favorable, although that is the 
one which reminded Phillips of a baseball player in the act of 
catching a high ball. The Hon. Frederick W. Lincoln said he 
knew the position was a natural one for Mr. Everett to assume, and 
it was the position taken for the picture which the orator always 
regarded as his favorite. This reference to the natural rather than 
the artistic feature of the statue led another speaker to point out 
that the hang of Mr. Webster's clothes, which has been so criti- 
cised, ‘was modelled from a pair of trousers once worn by Mr. 
Webster himself ’! 

Thus did these gentlemen, who have done so much for the Parker 
memorial, demonstrate the error of the criticism against Boston’s 
artistic taste,—though they were willing to acknowledge the in- 
feriority of the Lewis Cass stone and the Crispus Attucks memorial. 
More subscriptions are to be sought for the Parker statue, in order 
to have a rose granite base instead of a gray. The statue repre- 
sents Mr. Parker seated and holding a book upon his knees. 

One of Boston’s accomplished ladies, who has recently returned 
from England, says that she visited Gad’s Hill Place, the home of 
Charles Dickens, and found much interest in seeing the way old 
associations were kept up. The house had been purchased by a 
friend of the Bostonian, and she had the pleasure of going all over 
the place. The tunnel under the road to the Swiss chalet—the 
cottage presented to the novelist by Charles Fechter—is still ‘ prac- 
ticable,’ im. the cottage itself has been sold. The present 
owner has tried, and very successfully, to reconstruct the library as 
it was in Dickens's time, even naming the dummy book backs in the 
grotesque fashion which he so quaintly adopted. ‘It was a sad 
pleasure,’ said the narrator, ‘ to visit a scene made memorable by 
sO many attractive associations, but it was the most interesting 
episode of my visit to England.’ 

I think that, for Bostonians, one of the more interesting pictures 
in the life of the author is that wherein we see him lying sleep- 
less in his hotel chamber in Boston, trying to plan some souvenir 
that should be valuable and yet not ostentatious and finally decid- 
ing upon the printing in raised letters of his ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ 
so that the book might be an entertainment to the afflicted children 
at the Perkins Asylum and at the same time a reminder of its 
author’s interest in their education. It wasa port gift, indeed. 

I doubt if it is generally known here that A// the Year Round is 
now conducted by Charles Dickens, Jr., and that the son of the 

t novelist also continues in snanen those readings from his 
ather’s works which he began in his native land before visiting 
America some four years ago. He is said to be a very busy man, 
a veritable ‘ working editor,’ and prosperous as his father’s succes- 
sor in charge of the periodical. r 
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Prof. Horsford’s concluding work on the ‘ Problem of the North- 
men’ is to be published shortly by Damrell & Upham of the Old 
Corner Book Store, and is to be called ‘ The Landfall of Leif Ericson 
on Cape Cod in the Year 1000, and the Site of his Houses on the 
Bank of Charles River in Cambridge.’ The work is to contain 
facsimiles of every authoritative map bearing upon the question, 
from the Icelandic map of Stephanius down to the Coast Survey 
maps of to-day, and it will also include copies from the late J. Car- 
son Brevoort’s maps, now owned by Prof. Horsford, and from 
some early French original — never before published as well as 
from rare foreign atlases. The work itself, 1 am told, will study 
the Vineland Sagas in connection with the topography, hydrog- 
raphy, natural history and geographical terminology of the ds 28 
and will give that evidence on the essential points of the Vineland 
story upon which the author relies for his judgment of its truth, 
Students will, perhaps, be particularly interested in the Saga of 
Erik the Red, the new translation from Peringskjold’s Heimskring- 
la of Snorre Sturleyson and the Vineland portion of Hanksbok 
published in the work. There are to be two limited editions, one 
of 200 copies at $6 and another of only 50 copies, on more ex- 
pensive paper, at $7.50. The photographs used in illustrating are 
designed to show the region of Leif’s houses and ning, and 
for that reason will be observed critically by residents of Boston 
and Cambridge. 

It is expected by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. that Mr. Lowell’s 
‘Latest Literary Essays and Addresses’ will be brought out the 
28th of this month. The book will contain the essays on Milton, 
Gray, Landor, Keats and Walton (the latter being the introduction 
to Walton's book which I mentioned in a former letter), and also 
the lecture on Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard III.’ Mr. Robinson's his- 
tory of Vermont, in the Commonwealths Series, will probably ap- 
pear a day or two before Mr. Lowell’s book. Prof. John Fiske’s 
‘Discovery and Spanish Conquest of America,’ intended as the 
opening volume of Mr. Fiske’s History of America, will undoubted- 
ly be before the public in Thanksgiving week. The new edition of 
‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ is to be published within a fortnight. 

One of Mr. Harrison’s queries, which I noted in my letter pub- 
lished on Oct. 31, is answered by Mr. J. E. McCann. He writes: 
—‘ Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese’s address is 1407 North Cen- 
tral Avenue, Baltimore, Md.’ 


BosTON, Nov, 10, 1891. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





Bernhardt as Joan of Arc 


THAT GREAT FRENCH ARTIST, Sarah Bernhardt, has been de- 
voting her extraordinary capacities in recent years to so much mor- 
bid and unwholesome work, that her appearance in drama of a 
higher and more imaginative kind is doubly welcome, but it is not 
likely that she will add much to the lustre of her  oagner by her 
performance of Joan of Arc in the five-act play of that name, writ- 
ten in rhymed verse by P. J. Barbier, which was produced in the 
Standard Theatre last week. This does not mean that her powers, 
either intellectual or physical, are on the wane, for she is now in her 
fullest and richest artistic prime, but simply that the character is one 
not suited to her style or temperament, offers but few opportuni- 
ties, and is set in a framework which may be poetic, historical or 
elevating, but is certainly not dramatic. 

It is said that Bernhardt, fresh from the triumphs of La Tosca 
and Théodora, was enraptured with the part of Joan because she 
thought that it would enable her to prove that she was as capable 
of portraying the simplest and noblest type of feminine innocence, 
as of interpreting the most feverish creations of the modern social 
drama.’ This may be true, but it is at least fully as probable that 
she was attracted by the patriotic lines with which the piece 
abounds, and which, delivered as she knew she could deliver them, 
could not fail to stir the average French audience to wild enthusi- 
asm. Asa matter of fact it was only these passages that saved 
the play from absolute failure in Paris, and it is difficult to believe 
that, without them, it would ever have been produced before the 
footlights. As literature the lines of M. Barbier are entitled to re- 
spectful consideration. They are fluent and spirited, full of religious 
and patriotic fervor,and by no means devoid of poetic feeling 
or imagination, but there are altogether too many of them for the- 
atrical purposes, and it must be confessed that, in the absence of 
dramatic action, they become not a little wearisome. As history, 
even after due allowance has been made for poetic license and na- 
tional prejudice, the whole thing is absurd. It may be described 
best, perhaps, as a highly idealized biographical panorama with 
musical accompaniments. 

The character of Joan is perfectly simple and makes a very light 
demand upon the technical resources of such an actress as Bern- 
hardt, and yet she did not succeed the other night in identifying 
herself with it so as to create an illusion. It would not be quite 
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just, perhaps, to say that there was a touch of affectation in the 
ae m pracy barge am 6 and Crepeorin ate pagar jee Phd 
a scenes, but she con a sense of gr 

t a artifice than pig eos Boca her best work. Her 
relation of the Vision of the Saints to Thibaut was an exquisite bit 
of recitation, and, in the succeeding scene, where the Heavenly in- 
vocations are sung, the variety and significance of her facial expres- 
sion were wonderful, while the fervor and pathos of her supplica- 
tions would have been absolutely convincing if it had not been 
for the evident calculation in the series of movements that brought 
her nearer to the door for the final tableau. It was not until the 
end of the second act that she allowed herself free play. In the 
appeal to the King to take arms against the foe at once, and in the 
prophecy of France’s ultimate triumph, her declamation was so 
splendid, and her gesture so full of fire, that the audience, com- 
posed largely of Frenchmen only too ready to give the predic- 
tion a present meaning, was stirred into ardent excitement. This 
effect she repeated in the battlements scene; and she excelled it in 
the prison episode, where her denunciation and defiance of War- 
wick were magnificent in sustained force and fury of passion, quali- 
ties scarcely consistent, however, with the mildness of the devotee 
of the earlier acts. Her treatment of the concluding scene of mar- 
tyrdom was beautifully natural and pathetic. The performance, 
as a whole, was remarkable, and worthy of her fame, but it was 
more clever than inspired. 

The piece was fairly well put upon the stage, and Gounod’s 
music was rendered satisfactorily; but Duquesne, as Lahire, was 
the only actor in the cast deserving of special mention—and he, 
since this notice was written, has been dismissed. 





Lowelliana 


THE frontispiecc of Sun and Shade for October was a 
photogravure reproduction of the portrait of Mr. Lowell 
taken by F. Gutekunst of Philadelphia three weeks before 
the poet’s seventieth birthday. We have already spoken of 
this as the most pleasing and accurate counterfeit present- 
ment of the subject we have ever seen; and we may now 
say of the half dozen Japan-paper proofs of the Sun and 
Shade reproductions which the editor of that interesting 
monthly caused to be printed for his private use, that they 
are much finer and more satisfactory than the original 
photographs. It is a thousand pities that duplicates of these 
‘artist proof’ impressions cannot be put upon the market. 
Mr. A. V.S. Anthony is to be congratulated, by the way, on 
the artistic success of the periodical of which he has assumed 
the art direction. 

‘In the course of “ Lowell as a Teacher” in Scribner's 
for November,’ writes ‘ Dominie,’ from Cambridge, Mass., 
‘the author of that interesting paper notes the “ wing ” pun 
as one that he ever after remembered. Did the teacher sup- 
pose that the feathery pleasantry lay at ‘the very end of 
‘Guy Mannering ”?’ 

In the article referred to, the writer, a Harvard graduate, 
tells this anecdote :— 

The last time I spoke to him was on his seventieth birthday. 
A public dinner had been’ given him, and in the speeches his public 
life and works had been rehearsed from beginning to end. But 
not a word had been said of his teaching. After dinner I told him 
that this omission had meant much to me; that to me he would 
always be chiefly the most inspiring teacher I had ever had. His 
face lighted with the old quizzical smile, and I could not tell quite 
how much he was in earnest, when with all the old urbanity he 
answered :—‘ I’m glad you said that. I’ve been wondering if } 
hadn’t wasted half my life” 


’ 


‘THE HOME AND HAUNTS OF LOWELL’ 


Under this title Mr. Frank B. Sanborn of Concord con- 
tributes to the November Mew England Magazine a long 
and readable paper of reminiscence, anecdote and descrip- 
tion, which fairly teems with illustrations. We can make 
room for only two extracts from it, though we should like 
to quote more. 

The intellectual and social life of Cambridge, when the class of 
1838 graduated, was perhaps as attractive as at any time before or 
since. President Kirkland, of whom Lowell in his ‘Fireside 
Travels ' has left so charming a sketch, had been dead for some 
years, and Dr. Holmes had just left Cambridge for Boston; but 
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Allston was living at ‘ The Port’; Judge Story on Brattle Street ; 
the Fays in their large house, where now the ‘ Harvard Annex’ is; 
Professor and Mrs. Farrar were on Kirkland Street ; Longfellow, a 
slender, blond young professor, was lodging in the Craigie House, 
which became his home afterward; Dr. Palfrey, Prof. Andrews 
Norton, and the saintly Henry Ware, were at home near Divinity 
College. Margaret Fuller, whom Holmes and Lowell found so 
antipathetic, had left Cambridge for Groton in 1833, and Groton 
for Providence in 1837, but she frequently visited Mrs, Farrar and 
other friends at Cambridge, and drew about her many women and 
some young men of much intellectual and spiritual sympathy; 
among whom a few years later was Maria White of Watertown, 
who married her poet in 1844. William White, her brother, was a 
classmate of Lowell in college and afterwards in the law school 
and it was through him, I suppose, that Lowell became acquainted 
with his bride, then living with her parents and sisters in the fine 
old house at Watertown, a mile or two only from Elmwood. * * * 


The aspirations and purposes of Maria White, like those of Anne 
Greene who captivated Wendell Phillips a few years earlier, were 
all noble and open. She joyfully ranged herself and drew her 
dear friends on the side of those public causes which Alcott, Emer- 
son, Phillips, and their friends had pointed out to her; the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, the enfranchisement of women, the elevation 
of the poor, the reformation of the criminal, the repeal and removal 
of outrageous laws and customs whether in the state, the church, 
or in society. In such generous causes Maria White was irresist- 
ible, not so much by what she said and wrote, as by the charm of 
feminine goodness which inspires sympathy with all that is excel- 
lent when we see it in a living presence. She was herself the 
nobility of thought and life which she declared in melodious words, 


and those who saw and heard her needed no other persuasive. In. 


a sense the social virtues of women like Maria Lowell are public 
virtues ; and very important was the influence of such women in 


the long struggle between freedom and human slavery in the 
United States. 


In the same magazine there is a little study of ‘ Lowell 
and the Birds,’ by Leander S. Keyser. 


The Fine Arts 
Four Recent Books on Art * 


THERE IS a satisfaction, known to many, in regarding, between 
puffs of tobacco-smoke, the broad backs of a row of old-fashioned 
‘treatises, and in thinking how harmless is all their learning, and 
how safe from censure the ingenious Frenchman who catalogued the 
Bridgewater set as a work ‘sur la construction des ponts.’ The 
modern handbook, small, compact, and aggressive, offers the lazy 
mind no such pleasant object of contemplation. It forces itself upon 
one, wzi/ be read, will not suffer the reader to fall asleep over it. Asa 
bull-dog pins a bull by the nose, these enterprising volumes la 
hold of the attention and will not let it go until their end is attained, 
which is generally to interest one in their subject. Two of these 
little books, dealing with ‘ The Fine Arts’ and ‘ The Philosophy of 
the Beautiful,’ are before us, and we would advise people who, like 
Mr. Grant Allen, do not care for art, or, like Mr. Theodore Child, 
for abstract discussion of it, not to take them in hand. Should 
they do so they will be compelled to know a good many things that 
they do not care to know. 

The history of zsthetics, from Plato to Miss Naden, is traced 
through all the windings of the real and ideal, the subjective and 
objective, in Prof Knight’s volume(1). The dreams of Plotinus, the 
speculations of Thomas Aquinas, the jugglery of the Germans, the 
empiricism of the French and the commonsense of the canny 
Scots, lead us on to the physiological zsthetics of the present day. 
it is easy to see that the St. Andrew’s Professor leans to Plato and 
Ideal Beauty ; but he is not without a word of warm approval for 
Miss Naden and the real. Indeed, the modern school, with its 
* sense-stimuli’ and its ‘play-impulse—the latter notion derived 
from Schiller,—receives very careful treatment at his hands. His 
summary accounts of the views of old-time philosophers, often ob- 
scure in the originals, are remarkably clear and easy of apprehen- 
sion. The leading idea in Prof. Brown’s volume (2) is that of the 
‘ play-impulse,’ which he traces through bird and mammal to its 
t ythmical and imitative outcome in the art of man. Since play 
is social, he believes, with Tolstol and the late M. Guyau, that art 
should exercise a great social function in providing all with a com- 
mon source of pleasure and expressing the common sentiment ina 
language understood by all. This doctrine the Edinburgh Profes- 
sor enforces by an account of Greek and mediaeval festivals and 
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their influence on art—in this part of his work following M. Taine, 
And from this he passes to a study of the conditions of effective ex- 
pression in the arts of architecture, sculpture and painting ; first, 
those conditions which are imposed by the nature of our faculties, 
and, next, those conventions made necessary by materials, tools, 
and technique. Modern art scarcely entersinto histheme. Artists 
still make an elaborate play of life, but their fun they have all to 
themselves. A harassed and Philistine world has forgotten how 
to be festive. Those who still enjoy their cakes and ale in spite of 
its Malvolios and Mrs. Grundys will welcome these little ks, 
which form part of the University Extension Series ; for it is pleas- 
anter, and perhaps wiser, to philosophize over our pleasures than 
our pains. 

Mr. Curry holds to a similar idea of the origin and nature of 
dramatic art (3). With unnecessary modesty he calls his book a 
‘ Search for Principles’ of dramatic and oratoric delivery. These 
he finds in human instincts, passions, modes of thinking, and in un- 
conscious muscular action. He criticises freely, but with knowl- 
edge, the customary methods of teaching, acting and elocution. 
He shows that to control thought, feeling, voice, gesture and fea- 
ture with a view to. effective expression is common, and that the 
actor who is in each of us may and should be strengthened and 
developed ¥ proper training. ‘This is, practically, the Delsartian 
standpoint, but Mr. Curry rejects Delsarte’s system of trinities, and 
his method based on the principle that soul and body are in perfect 
correspondence. This, he believes, leads to a mechanical style as 
surely as Diderot’s famous ‘ Paradox.’ Allthe customary methods 
contain some truth, but a final. as well as the initial appeal, must 
be made to nature and spontaneous impulse. We must learn to 
think in images and neither to restrain nor force the play of emo- 
tion. The best practice is to be had in reciting lyric poetry ‘ with- 
out declamation.’ 

As Mr. Curry thinks that every one should learn to act, Miss 
Jopling believes that any one who will may learn to paint (4). Her 
‘ Hints to Amateurs’ are practical hints about drawing in black and 
white, oil-painting, pastels, water-colors, anatomy and perspective. 
Her little k deals almost wholly with technical matters, but in 
a lively, readable way.' For ourselves, we may say that if ama- 
teurs would take the‘ play’ theory seriously, so far as to sing or 
paint only what pleases them and for their own pleasure, without 
making any claim on the admiration of their friends and neighbors, 
the world would be vastly the gainer. 





Art Notes 


MR. BRYSON BURROUGHS, a young man of twenty-two, who has 
been studying for some time at the Art Students’ League, is the 
successful candidate in this city for the Paris prize (Chanler fund), 
having come out ahead of the nineteen students who were pitted 
against him in the fortnight’s competition. The work of each com- 
petitor consisted of a figure-drawing from life, a painting of a head 
and a composition in color representing the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds made ex /oge precisely as at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
this being the first time such a competition has been attempted 
here. Mr. Robert F. Brainard was second, and Mr. George E. 
Errington third. Mr. Burroughs expects to sail for Paris next 
week. He will pursue his studies there for two years without cost 
to himself, and can spend the remaining three years of his novitiate 
wherever he thinks best. The judges were very well pleased with 
the results of the competition. 

—Immediate help, it seems, is needed to push on the work of the 
Fine Arts Society. The artists, architects and students hoped to 
see their new building in West 57th Street finished by next spring ; 


but the large sum already subscribed is not enough to finish it so 
soon. 


—The interior of the Church of the Holy Trinity at Madison 
Avenue and 42d Street has been reconstructed and redecorated 
this summer at-a cost of about $100,000, 

—A large stained-glass window, representing Christ in glory, has 
been set in the eastern transept of St. James's Lutheran Church, 
870 Madison Avenue, in memory of Dr. Henry M. Muhlenbe 
(1711-81), ‘ Patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America,’ an 
great-grandfather of the late Dr. W. A. Muhlenberg, author of the 
hymn, ‘I Would Not Live Alway.’ The expense was borne by 
descendants of Dr. H. M. Muhlenberg, the designs being furnished 
by the Tiffany Glass Co. The figure of Christ is from the statue 
by Thorwaldsen in the Copenhagen Chapel. 


—The new designs for the silver half-dollar, quarter-dollar and 
dime, prepared by Mr. Charles E. Barber, Engraver of the Mint, 


under the act approved Sept. 26, 1890, will probably be impressed 
upon all of the coins in question minted after Dec. 31, 1891. The 


dies are now making. 
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—The Imperial Hotel, at Broadway and 31st Street, is add 
to the number of its wall and ceiling decorations. ‘The view o 
Manhattan Island in early colosial haga says theg/zmes, ‘ with 
Dutchmen enjoying a game of bowls near the spot afterward called 
Bowling Green, remained for many months the only important 
decoration. It is by E. A. Abbey, and adorns the bar-room. 
Later on, the ceiling of the small café adjoining the bar was enriched 
by Thomas W. Dewing with a group of three female figures. The 
restaurant has now its turn. Three circular compartments on its 
ceiling have received their decorations in the way of paintings by 
George W. Maynard.’ In all these cases canvas has been used. 

—An effort is being made to complete the laying of the founda- 
tions of the Grant Monument before winter sets in. 





The American Library Association 
[Condensed from report by W. I. F. in the November Library Fournal] 

MONDAY morning, October 12, the thirteenth Annual Meeting 
was inaugurated most happily by a visit to the Cliff House at the 
Golden Gate, and a reception given by Mr. Adolph Sutro in his 
private residence, and the grounds, which by his generosity are 
constituted a public park, at Sutro Heights, overlooking the Pacific. 
After lunch Mr. Sutro made an address of welcome, in which he 
spoke of his well-matured en for establishing in San Francisco a 

reat reference library, and astonished most of his hearers by in- 
ae he them that 200,000 volumes were already in his possession 
for that purpose, and that a suitable building would be erected as 
soon as the plans could be completed. 

Returning to the city, the members proceeded at once to Pio- 
neers’ Hall, and the first session of the convention was called to 
order very shortly after 3 o’clock, the appointed hour. W. I. 
Fletcher was appointed acting secretary, D. V. R. Johnston and 
Fred. P, Hild, assistant secretaries fro ¢em., and Miss Van Zandt, 
acting treasurer. Mr. C. A. Cutter reported for the Co-operation 
Committee, mentioning several new devices that had come to the 
notice of the committee. The report of the committee appointed 
last year to secure an endowment fund for the Association was 
sent in by Mr. E. C. Hovey, of Boston. It showed that of $7000 
peeniens by representatives of different States last year, only $3215 

as been collected; but remarks were made by Dr. W. F. Poole 
and others, showing that considerable additions to the fund are in 
sight. Mr. R. R. Bowker presented the majority report from the 
Committee on Public Documents, showing that the Committee of 
Congress appointed to report upon this matter are likely to report 
greatly improved methods of arranging and distributing these docu- 
ments. Mr. Bowker also made an interesting statement of the 
plans for the cataloging of U. S. and State documents and of the 
publications of literary, scientific and other societies in the forth- 
coming ‘ American Catalogue’ for 1884-90. Miss Hewins, for the 
Committee on Gifts and Bequests, reported over $1,400,000 as 
having been given to public libraries or for their establishment the 
past year—the gift of Mr. Sutro of California being one of the most 
notable. In the evening a brilliant reception to the Association 
was given by the people of the city in the parlors of the Palace 
Hotel. Mr. J, Vance Cheney, Librarian of the Free Public Library, 
welcomed the visitors. 

Tuesday forenoon was occupied with a steamboat excursion 
around the Bay. At the afternoon session, at the request of the 
President, Mr. Bowker first presented a minute of his scheme for a 
general catalog of American literature of the 19th century, and 
ultimately of that to the 17th and 18th. Much interest was shown 
in this matter. The President's annual address was then given by 
Dr. S. S. Green of Worcester, Mass. It presented a general view 
of the public library movement, dwelling especially on the methods 
by which libraries are, and may be, made most useful to the com- 
munity at large. _D. V. R. Johnston of Albany, N. Y., read a com- 
prehensive paper on binding and binderies in libraries. He showed 
that unless a library has over $3000 of binding annually it cannot 

rofitably run a bindery of itsown. The Committee on the Library 

hool reported through Frank P. Hill, whose paper was read by 
Dr. Wire. W. I. Fletcher gave a brief statement of the work of 
the class in library economy conducted by him in connection with 
the Amherst Summer School. At the evening session—a public 
meeting eee was a fair attendance of interested residents of the 
city. The subject discussed was the value of libraries to com- 
munities and the importance of providing them with proper build- 
ings and facilities. The speakers were Dr. W. F. Podle, W. IL. 
Fletcher, and President S. S. Green. Remarks were also made by 
J. C. Rowell, Librarian of the University of California, who re- 
orted that a gift of $200,000 had lately been made to the Public 
ibrary of Portland, Oregon—the largest single gift yet made to 
any library on the Pacific coast. Mr. Clowdesly, Librarian of the 
Public Library of Stockton, called attention to the recent gift of 
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$75,000 to that library for the erection of a building, by Wm, P. 
Heazleton, of Tarrytown, N. Y., a former resident of Stockton. 

At 9 o'clock on Wednesday morning two section meetings were 
held—those of State Librarians and of Trustees. Communications. 
were reported from E. C, Hovey of Boston, adding $1000 to the 
endowment fund, and from Norman Williams of Chicago, adding 

C. C. Soule of Boston read an excellent paper on ‘ Points of 
Agreement on Library Architecture.’ He showed that for all the 
disagreements between librarians on this subject, there is substan- 
tial agreement as to most essential points, such as need of abun- 
dant daylight, accessibility of books, convenience of workrooms, 
and general adaptation to the practical uses of a library. Dr. 
Poole followed ini remarks vag | Mr. Soule’s paper. Mr. Cut- 
ter of the Boston Athenzum drew from his own experience many 
points showing ‘ how not to do it.’ Dr. Linderfelt reported the ex- 
perience of the Milwaukee Public Library in selecting plans for their 
proposed building, which is to cost about $500,000, An extended’ 
trip through the country had resulted in a conviction on his part 
that there is no library building yet erected which can be accepted 
asa model. But the Directors of his Library have come to the 
conclusion to introduce a stack on the general plan of that now 
erecting for the Library of Congress, wherein the shelves are made 
of small rolled-steel bars, framed together and hung in open-work 
cast-iron uprights. The result of this experiment in fire-proof 
shelving will be watched for with great interest. Wednesday after- 
noon was devoted to a visit to the Leland Stanford University at 
Palo Alto, and a reception given in regal style by Senator and Mrs. 
Stanford. The evening session was mainly devoted to the subject 
of libraries and schools, Pres. Green opening with a general review 
of the s.bject. ‘ The Best Library ve een was the subject of 
a paper read in abstract by W. I. Fletcher. The new legislation of 
Massachusetts and New York, providing for State assistance in the 
formation of public libraries, was mentioned as the best yet reach- 
ed, but Mr. Fletcher claims that the ideal legislation would be that. 
which made it obligatory on towns to maintain public libraries, 

On Thursday morning the Publishing Section held its meeting. 
The Treasurer’s report showed a balance of $276.19. Specimen 
pages of the Index to General Literature were shown, and it was 
stated that the work is in the press. The regular session was. 
opened with a carefully drawn report by G. M. Jones, Librarian of 
the Public Library of Salem, Mass., on the dissemination of con- 
tagious diseases by library books. The report showed that though 
there are few, if any, authenticated cases of such dissemination, 
many libraries take special precautions against it. On the subject 
of access to shelves by users of libraries, papers were read from 
Librarians Putnam of Minneapolis and Brett of Cleveland ; and re- 
marks were made by others, all taking strong ground in favor of 
giving free access to at least some portions of the library. J. C. 
Rowell, Librarian of the State University at Berkeley, exhibited a 
‘ prehistoric Poole,’ being a sort of periodical and essay index made 
for the Brothers in Unity Society Library at Yale College in 1847 
by John Edmands, now Librarian of the Philadelphia Mercantile 
Library. The afternoon was occupied in a visit to the University 
at Berkeley and a delightful reception by the people of Oakland in 
the rooms of the ‘ Starr King Fraternity,’ connected with the Uni- 
tarian church in Oakland. The evening session was held in the 
church adjoining. It commenced with a paper by W. E. Foster, 
Librarian of the Providence Public Library, read by Mr. Beckwith 
of Providence, on the public support of public libraries. An inter- 
esting report by Miss M. S. Cutler, on her visit to European libraries, 
was read by Miss Louise Cutler.. C. A. Cutter of the Boston 
Athenzum gave an account of the progress of the movement for 
the establishment of State Library Associations, of which about ten 
have been organized. A statistical paper by Miss Green was sum- 
marized by Mr. Cutter. H. M. Utley, Librarian of the Detroit 
Public Library, gave an account of the way in which his Library of 
60,000 volumes were reclassified and renumbered without interfer- 
ing with its constant use. 

The last session was held on Friday forenoon. On invitation of 
the trustees of the three leading libraries of Chicago it was voted 
that the annual meeting for 1893 be held in that city. It was also 
voted that in 1892 the meeting be held in Washington and Balti- 
more, preferably in May. Mr. Bowker, on behalf of the special 
committee on Public Documents, presented several resolutions 
which were adopted; one recommending that the issue of the 
weekly list of copyrighted publications be transferred from the 
Treasury Department to the Library of Congress, and that its 
ie A hical form be improved. 

J. V. Chene , Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, 
read a note relating to an invention of his assistant, Mr. Rudolph, 
for which he claimed that it would revolutionize cataloging, doing 
away with the card catalog and with pen work for the most part, 
and saving perhaps three-fouiths of the labor now employed. 
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Several papers for which there was not time were read by title 
and ordered printed with the proceedings. Resolutions of thanks 
to the hosts of the Association and others suitable to the occasion 
were passed, and the following were elected as officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year :—President—K. A. Linderfelt; Vice- 
Presidents, W: I. Fletcher, L. H. Steiner, C: C. Soule, J: C. 
Rowell and Miss C. M. Hewins; Secretary, Frank P. Hill; As- 
sistant Secretaries, W: E: Parker, Mary S. Cutler, H. E. David- 
son, Fred’k H. Hild and Prof. G. T. Little; Treasurer, H: J. 
Carr, Scranton, Pa. The evening was devoted to the banquet 
given the guests at the Palace Hotel, under the management of 
Horace Wilson, who constituted the banquet committee. 

On Saturday morning a large party took the train for Santa 
Cruz and Monterey, where they remained until Monday, when they 
returned to San Francisco. On Monday evening the members and 
their friends started for home. 


Mr. Stoddard on Herman Melville 

SHORTLY AFTER Herman Melville’s death, Mr. Richard 
Henry Stoddard published in Zhe Mail and Express a brief 
biographical and critical account of the romancer, and 
quoted a long letter of Melville’s to his great fellow-laborer 
in the field of romantic fiction, Nathaniel Hawthorne. We 
reproduce a part of Mr. Stoddard’s criticism and all of Mel- 
ville’s letter:— 

4 There was a wealth of imagination in the mind of Mr. Melville, 
but it was an untrained imagination, and a world of the stuff out 
of which poetry is made, but no poetry, which is creation and not 

haos. He saw like a poet, felt like a poet, thought like a poet, 
but he never attained any proficiency in verse, which was not 
among his natural gifts. His vocabulary was large, fluent, elo- 
quent, but it was excessive, inaccurate and unliterary. He wrote 
too easily, and at too great length, his pen sometimes running away 
with him, and from his readers. There were strange, dark, mys- 
terious elements in his nature, as there were in Hawthorne’s, but 
he never learned to control them, as Hawthorne did from the be- 
ginning, and never turned their possibilities into actualities. The 
estive comparison with Hawthorne reminds us that Mr. Mel- 
ville and that great writer, who were personal friends, were at one 
time neighbors or nearly such, the one living at Pittsfield, the other 
at Lenox, on the brink of the Stockbridge Bowl, and that in Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne’s memoir of his parents—‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and His Wife’—there are references to this friendship, besides 
several letters that passed between them at this time. 

As none of these letters have as yet (so far as we know) been 
quoted in any literary notice of Mr. Melville, we copy one of them, 
which was written at Pittsfield in the summer of 1851, after the fin- 
ishing of ‘The House with the Seven Gables’ on the one hand, 
and during the composition of ‘ Moby Dick ’ on the other, and which 
represents the peculiarities of the writer with a force and a faith- 
ro which leave nothing to be desired :— 

‘My DEAR HAWTHORNE :—I should have been rumbling down 
to you in my pine-board chariot a long time ago, were it not that 
for some weeks past I have been more busy than you can well 
ys. ate nay | and patching and tinkering away in all direc- 
tions. Besides, 1 had my crops to get in—corn and potatoes (I 
hope to show you some famous ones by and by) —and many other 
things to attend to, all accumulating up in this one particular season, 
I work myself ; and at night my bodily sensations are akin to those 
I have so often felt before, when a hired man, doing my day’s work 
from sun to sun. But I mean to continue visiting you until you 
tell me that my visits are both supererogatory ae superfluous, 
With no son of man do I stand upon etiquette or ceremony, except 
the Christian ones of charity and honesty. I am told, my fellow- 

" man, that there is an aristocracy of the brain. Some men have 

boldly advocated and asserted it. Schiller seems to have done so, 
though I don’t know much about him. At any rate, it is true that 
there have been those who, while earnest in behalf of political 
equality, still accept the intellectual estates. And I can well per- 
ceive, I think, how a man of superior mind can, by its intense cul- 
tivation, bring himself, as it were, into a certain spontaneous aris- 
tocracy of feeling ; exceedingly nice and fastidious—similar to that 
which, in an English Howard, conveys a torpedo-fish thrill at the 
slightest contact with a social plebeian. So, when you see or hear 
of my ruthless democracy on all sides, you may possibly feel a touch 
of a shrink, or something of that sort. 





It is but nature to be shy of 
a mortal who boldly declares that a thief in jail is as honorable a Think of it 


nage as Gen. George Washington. 
‘ This is ludicrous. But Truth is the silliest thing under the sun. 
Try to get a living by the Truth, and go to the Soup Societies. 
Heavens! Let any clergyman try to preach the Truth from its 


very stronghold, the pulpit, and they would ride him out of his 
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church on his own pulpit bannister. It can hardly be doubted that 
all Reformers are bottomed upon the truth, more or less; and to 
the world at “arge are not reformers almost universally laughin 
stocks? Whyso? Truth is ridiculous to men. Thus easily do 
in my room here, conceited and garrulous, revere the taste of my 
Lord Shaftesbury. 

‘It seems an inconsistency to assert unconditional democracy in 
all things, and yet confess a dislike to all mankind—in the mass. 
But not so. But it’s an endless sermon—no more of it. I began 
by saying that the reason I had not been to Lenox is this: in the 
evening I feel completely done up, as the phrase is, and incapable 
of the long journey to get to your house and back. In a week or 
so I go to New York to bury myself in a third-story room and work 
out and slave on my “ Whale” while it is running through the 
press. That is the only way I can finish it now, I am so pulled hither 
and thither by circumstances. 

‘The calm, the cool, the silent grass-growing mood in which a 
man ought always to compose—that, I fear, can never be mine. 
Dollars Senin me; and the malicious Devil is forever grinning in 
upon me, holding the door ajar. My dear sir, a presentiment is 
upon me—I shall at last be worn out and perish, like an old nut- 
meg grater, grated to pieces by the constant attrition of the world, 
that is, the nutmeg—what I most feel to write is banned—it will 
not pay. Yet, altogether, write the other way I cannot. So the 
product is a final hash, and all my books are botches. I’m rather 
sore, perhaps, in this letter: but see my hand! four blisters on this 
palm made by hoes and hammers within the last few days. 

‘It is a rainy morning, so | am indoors, and all work is suspend- 
ed. I feel cheerfully disposed, and therefore I write a little bluely. 
Would the gin were here! If ever, my dear Hawthorne, in the 
eternal times that are to come, you and I shall sit down in Para- 
dise, in some little shady corner by ourselves, and if we shall by 
any means be able to smuggle a basket of champagne there (I 
won't believe in a temperance Heaven), and if we shall then cross 
our celestial legs in the celestial grass that is forever tropical, and 
strike our glasses and our heads together till both musically ring in 
concert, then, O my dear fellow-mortal, how shall we pleasantly 
discourse of all the things manifold which now so distress us— 
when all the earth shall be but a reminiscence—yea, in its final dis- 
solution in antiquity. Thus shall songs be composed as when wars 
are over—humorous, comic songs: “ Oh, when I lived in that queer 
little hole called the world ”; or, “Oh, when I toiled and sweated 
below’; or, “Oh, when I knocked and was knocked in the fight ” 
—yes, let us look forward to such things. Let us swear that, 
though now we sweat, yet it is because of the dry heat which is in- 
dispensable to the nourishment of the vine which is to bear the 
grapes that are to give us champagne hereafter. 

‘But I was talking about the “ Whale.” As the fishermen say, 
“he’s in his flurry ” where I left him some weeks ago. I’m going 
to take him by his jaw, however, before long, and finish him up in 
some fashion or other. What is the use of elaborating what in its 
very essence is so short-lived as a modern book? Though I wrote 
the Gospels in this century, I should die in the gutter. I talk all 
about myself, and this is selfishness and egotism. Granted. But 
how help it? I am writing to you; I know little about you, but 
something about myself. So I write about myself, at least to you. 
Don’t trouble yourself, though, about writing, and don’t trouble 
yourself about visiting ; and when you do visit don’t trouble your- 
self about talking. I will do all the writing and talking and visit- 
ing myself. By the way, in the last Dallas Magazine | read “ The 
Unpardonable Sin.” He was a sad fellow, that Ethan Brand. I 
have no doubt you are by this time responsible for many a shake 
and tremor of the tribe of “general readers.” It is a frightful 

tical idea that the cultivation of the brain eats out the heart. 

ut it’s my prose opinion that in most cases in those men who 
have fine brains and work them well the heart extends down to 
hams. And though you smoke them with the fire of tribulation, 
yet, like veritable hams, the heat only gives the richer and the bet- 
ter flavor. I stand for the heart. To the dogs with the head! I 
had rather be a fool with a heart than Jupiter Olympus with his 
head. * * * Another thing. I was in New York for four and 
twenty hours the other day, and saw a portrait of N. H. And I 
have seen and heard many flattering (in a publisher's point of view) 
allusions to the “ Seven Gables.” And I have seen “ Tales” and “A 
New Volume” announced by N. H. So. upon the whole I say to 
myself, this N. H. is in the ascendant. My dear sir, they begin to 
patronize. All Fame is patronage. Let me be infamous ; there is 

O patronage. in that. What repu‘ition H. M. has is horrible. 
To go down to posterity is bad enough, anyway; but 
to go down as a “man who has lived among the cannibals!” 
When I speak of posterity, in reference to myself, I only mean the 
babies who will probably be born in the moment immediately en- 
suing upon my giving up the ghost. I shall go down to some of 
them, in all likelihood. “ Typee” will be given to them, perhaps, 
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with their gi . Ihave come to regard the matter of Fame 
as the most transparent of all vanities. I read Solomon more and 
more, and every time see d and deeper and unspeakable 
meanings in him. I did not think of Fame a year ago as I do now. 
My development has been all within a few years past. I am like 
one of those seeds taken out of the Egyptian Pyramids, which, af- 
ter being 3,000 years a seed and nothing but a seed, y= lanted 
in — soil, it developed itself, grew to greenness, an hess fell 
to mold. So I: until I was 25, 1 had no development at all. From 
my twenty-fifth year I date my life. Three weeks have scarcely 
passed at any time between then and now that I have not unfolded 
within myself. But I feel that Iam now come to the inmost leaf 
of the bulb, and that shortly the flower must fall to the mold. It 
seems to me that Solomon was the truest man who ever spoke, 
and yet that he had a little manages the truth with a view to popu- 
lar conservatism; or else there 

interpolations of the text. Inreading some of Goethe's sayings, so 
worshipped by his votaries, I came across this, “ Live in the all” ; 
that is to say, your separate identity is but a wretched one—good ; 
but get out of yourself, spread and expand yourself, and bring to 
yourself the tinglings of life that are felt in the flowers and the 
woods, that are felt in the planets Saturn and Venus, and the 
Fixed Stars. What nonsense! Here is a fellow with a raging 
toothache. ‘ My dear boy,” Goethe says to him, “ you are sorely 
afflicted with that tooth; but you must deve in the all, and then you 
will be happy!” As with all great genius, there is an immense 
deal of flummery in Goethe, and, in proportion to my own contact 
with him, a nronstrous deal of it in me.’ 


This is a very curious letter, and a very interesting one, from 2 
personal point of view ; but it is a strange and sad one, for a man 
of 32, who had written four or five remarkable books, and whose 
promise of fame was voluble in mouths of wisest censure. But, 
whatever it was, it was unfortunately prophetic, for, whether its 
writer knew it or not, his development had ‘come to the inmost 
leaf of the bulb’ when he wrote ‘ Moby Dick.’ He wrote other 
books afterward —four in prose, stories and what not, and three in 
verse—but they added nothing to his reputation; why, it is nat 
easy to determine, since they were conceived in the same spirit, 
and informed with the same qualities, as ‘Omoo’ and ‘ Typee,’ 
which are landmarks in American literature, in which the name of 
Herman Melville must ever hold an honorable place. 





The Mercantile Library 


THE formal opening of the Mercantile Library’s splendid new 
home occurred last Monday afternoon. President Isaac H. Baile 
of the Board of Trustees of the Clinton Hall Association resided, 
and in prone ape, ba first speaker, the Rev. Dr. Edwin C. Bolles, 
gave a sketch of the history of the organization, which dates from 
early in the present century. 

Dr. Bolles oe place to Bishop Potter, who said he had been 
attracted to the exercises in the interest of good neighborhood, be- 
cause of his episcopal relations to the locality (the Diocesan 
House being in Lafayette Place). He likened the neighborhood to 
Paternoster Row in London as a literary circle, because of the con- 
centration in and about Astor Place of well-known publishing 
houses, periodicals and libraries. He thought the selection of the 
site for the new building was the proper one to make it accessible 
to the class of young men whose interests it was originally design- 
ed to serve. As to the relations of business men to literature, he 
said :—‘ The relation of letters to the life not only of the scholar 
but the man of business is and ought to be a great deal more inti- 
mate than most of us imagine it is, After all it is by the power of 
contrast that men get out of their work in life larger enthusiams 
and the rest and recreation which Hooker says come from a change 
of labor.’ In conclusion, he expressed the hope that some rich 
New Yorker would found a course of lectures in connection with 
the Mercantile Library, which should treat of the subject of books, 
so that young men might come to the Library once or twice a week 
and hear the voice of a ro man who might talk to them about 
books, and be their guide, philosopher and friend, which in litera- 
ture as in everything else was something to be desired. 

Ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt next spoke. He also commended the 
Trustees for their judgment in retaining the present site for the 
Library, where, he said, it was in closer touch with those who 
would avail themselves of the a it afforded them than 
any other locality that might have been selected. Mr. Samuel 
Sloan, who was at one time Recording Secretary of the Association, 
was called upon to speak and reluctantly responded. The Rev. 
Dr. Robert Collyer said that in his early youth he received a git 
of Washington Irving’s ‘Sketch Book,’ the reading of which first 
turned his mind toward seeking a home in this country. Dr. 
Deems, the last speaker, told how, on coming to New York from 
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ave been many corruptions and 
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the South, after the close of the Civil War, his rous treatment, 
first by a publisher and then by the Mercantile Li Associa- 
tion, had enabled him to earn something by writing a He 


promised a legacy at his death for the benefit of the Library, and 
u others present to do likewise. -On the close of the exercises 
a luncheon was served. 





Mr. Stedman’s Lectures on Poetry 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN began a course of eight lec- 
tures on ‘ The Nature and Elements of Poetry ’ on Tuesday after- 
noon, in the Berkeley Lyceum in Forty-fourth Street. 1 he lectures 
are given under the auspices of Columbia College, and Mr. Stedman 
was introduced by President Low. He was received with ap- 
plause. He said he was more accustomed to speaking extempo- 
raneously, but the inclusive nature of the subject made it necessary 
for him to read his present course of lectures. The title of the 
first was ‘Oracles: Old and New.’ In what was called a univer- 
sity town, he said, the associations helped a man to study; but in 
the great and altogether practical city of New York, when one en- 
tered the classroom it was almost like going into another world. 
The period had not yet arrived when a lecturer could face a New 
York audience without temerity. It had been said, ‘ Poets are the 
only truth-tellers.” Lowell was conscious of this when he put 
into the mouth of Columbus the words, ‘I believe the poets.’ 
We quote from the 7rzbune :-— 


Poetry was the most ideal and comprehensive of the arts. It was not 
a science, yet scientific investigation of any art was necessary. Poe 
was not made by rules. He rever knew a natural poet who could not 
write by ear, as it was called. It was impossible, he said, to get from 
a poet exactly what his art was. He might say with the philosophers 
that it was sentiment. Aristotle said it was a structure mainly of imi- 
tation, the end of which was delight. A historian told what had hap- 
pests a poet what might have been. Goethe said it was an art alone. 

yron asserted that passion was the only thing needed. Poetry was not 
opposed to prose, but it was always opposed to science. Poets changed 
with the times, and ‘ Paradise Lost’ could not have been written in this 
century. 


The rext lecture, given on Friday afternoon, was entitled ‘ What 
Is Poetry?’ The lectures in this course were quite fully reported 
when given at Johns Hopkins University last spring. Beginning 
in January, they will be repeated in Philadelphia, under the aus- 
pices of the University of Pennsylvania. 





Notes 


THE new book by Mr. Edmund Gosse, ‘Gossip in a Library,’ 
will soon be published ‘simultaneously here (by John W. Lovell Co.) 
and in England (by Wm. Heinemann). For the American edition 
the author has written a special preface, in which he describes how 
the book came to be written, at the request of an American friend 
and especially for American readers. It is a series of miniature 
studies of rare books, all of which exist in Mr. Gosse’s own library. 

—The American Copyright League will hold its annual meeting 
at the rooms of the Authors Club, 19 West 24th Street, on Friday 
afternoon, Nov. 20, at half-past four o’clock. 


—Col. John F. Mines, a frequent contributor to the periodical 
press under the pen-name of ‘ Felix Oldboy,’ died in this city on 
the 5th inst. Reminiscences of old New York flowed freely from 
his pen—not always at first hand, of course, for he was not more 
than fifty-five years old. A collection of his sketches will be 
brought out by Messrs. Harper. 


—D. Aaplees & Co.’s newest books are ‘ Lady Dufferin’s Jour- 
nal’ and Clark Russell’s ‘ Tragedy of Ida Noble. 

—‘ Montezuma’s Daughter’ is the title of Rider Haggard’s new 
novel on whose account he visited Mexico. 


—Mr. William Black has completed arrangements with Samp- 
son Low & Co. for the publication in manele volumes of an en- 
tirely new edition of his novels. The volumes, twenty-five in all, 
will include those of Mr. Black’s books hitherto published by Mac- 
millan & Co. They are being revised by the author. ‘A Daugh- 
ter of Heth’ will head the series. 

—Mark Twain is to contribute to The Jilustrated London News 
a series of letters upon recent traveling experiences on the Continent. 

—Mr. George H. Wilson, whose ‘Musical Year-Book of the 
United States‘ is a standard annual, has just begun to edit and 
publish the Boston Musical Herald,‘a monthly music review for 
the home,’ hitherto the property of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. His aim, he declares, is to have the Hera/d attain that 
position in music in this country which The Crztzc holds in litera- 
ture; and to that end he promises that it shall be ‘ dignified and 
interesting, honest, authentic and tolerant.’ His own name gives 
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sufficient assurance of these qualities ; but joined with his are those 
of Messrs. Louis C. Elson, Henry E, Krehbiel, Philip Hale, W. J. 
Henderson and Benjamin Cutter, who are to be his associate-edi- 
tors. We congratulate Mr. Wilson on the appearance of the 
first number of the paper under his management, and hope his wish 
to see the Herald a weekly may be speedily realized. 

— The Lecture Association of the University of Pennsylvania 
announces among its courses one by Prof. H. H. Boyesen of Colum- 
bia, on ‘The Norse Sagas,’ to be delivered this month; and one 
by Mr. W. C. Brounell of this city, on ‘French Art,’ which is fixed 
for next March; also a series of six readings from ‘ The Old Eng- 
lish Dramatists,’ by Mrs. Erving Winslow, to begin on Nov. 30. 


—Paul du Chaillu, author and explorer, lectured in Philadelphia 
last Saturday evening, at the Academy of Music, on ‘Africa Under 
the Equator.’ Mr. Du Chaillu was introduced by ex-Attorney- 
General Wayne MacVeagh. It is many years since he appeared 
upon the lecture platform in this country. 


—Sir Edwin Arnold gave a successful reading in Boston on Fri- 
day evening of last week. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published ‘ The Lady of 
Fort St. John,’ by Mary Hartwell Catherwood ; ‘ The Abandoned 
Claim,’ by Flora Haines Loughead ; ‘Colonial Furniture of New 
England, by Dr. Irving Whitall Lyon ; a Holiday Edition of Mr. 
Howells’s ‘ Venetian Life’; and English Topography,’ being Vol. 
XII. of the Gentleman's Magazine Library. 


—Harper & Bros. are bringing out Mr. Howells’s ‘ Imperative 
Duty,’ H. i W. McVickar’s ‘Amateur Circus; or, A Season in New 
York’ Howard Pyle’s ‘Modern Aladdin; or, The Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Oliver Munier,’ and (in the Odd Number Series) Sud- 
ermann’s ‘Dame Care,’ translated by William Archer. 


—It will be something quite new for the December Cenéury to 
have a Christmas flavor, yet the next number will have, among its 
many full-page engravings, six illustrations of Nativity subjects, 
the frontispiece being a Holy Family by a young American artist, 
Frank Vincent Du Mond. ‘Mozart—After a Hundred Years,’ by 
Amelia Gere Mason, will appear in the same number. 


—Mr. James Parton left all his property, rem $250 and a gold 
watch and chain, to his wife and niece, his will having been made 
fifteen years ago. 


—The Boston Herald asserts that the other day ‘a Boston 
publishing-house, which had recently brought out an edition 
of “The Complete Angler,” received a letter addressed to Izaak 
Walton, Esq. It was from a clipping bureau, informing that gen- 
tleman that his book was attracting considerable attention, and 
requesting to be allowed to send notices from all papers in the 
United States and Canada.’ 


—Lew Vanderpoole & Co, are about to abe | out ‘ Transplanted 
Shame,’ a ‘symposium on modern conventional crimes and abuses, 
from the pens of four of America’s leading thinkers.’ 


—Mr. David Christie Murray’s new book, ‘Bod Martin’s Little 
Girl,’ will be published at once; Mr. Rider Haggard’s ‘ Nada, the 
Ly. is to appear serially early in the new year; ‘A Modern Dick 
Whittington,’ by Mr. James Payn, will begin to appear serially at 
once; Mr. G. A. Henty announces a military love-story, with India 
as its scene; and Mrs. Oliphant will have another book ready early 
next year. The foregoing are included in Tillotson & Son's new 
list. The same publishers announce that ‘ Alone on a Wide, Wide 
Sea,” by Mr. W. Clark Russell, will appear in volume form in March, 
arrangements having been made for its serial publication this win- 
ter. 


—The suggestive paragraph on Robert Browning which appeared 
in The Critzc of Oct. 31 under the heading Current Criticism, was 
taken from Philadelphia's modest but ambitious little monthly, Poe¢- 
Lore (‘devoted to Shake-speare, Browning and the comparative 
study of Literature), and should have been credited to that journal. 

—W. B. of Parkersburg, W. Va., writes :—‘In reviewing Mr. 
Cawein’s “ Days and Dreams,” The Crztzc quotes the following 
stanza as a good example of the simpler manner in which Mr. 
Cawein has learned to express himself :— 

Herein the dearness of her is: 
The thirty perfect days of June 
Made one, in beauty and in bliss 
Were not more white to have to kiss, 
To love not more in tune. 
The Independent quotes the same stanza as an example of the 
poet’s “exfoliations of artificiality,” and says it attracts attention 
only by its halting flow and vagueness of expression ’! 

—Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. are bringing out a volume of 
Sermons by the late Dr. Howard Crosby; a new edition of Dean 
Stanley’s ‘Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey ; ‘The New 
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York Obelisk, Cleopatra’s Needle,’ by C. E. Moldenke ; ‘Dr. John 
Brown and his Sister Isabella’ ; ‘ A Cyclopedia of Nature’s Teach- 
ings,’ with an introduction by Hug h Maemillan; ‘Friendly Talks. 
with Boys’ and Friendly Letters > Girls,’ by Miss Hawley ; ‘ Scrip 
and Staff,’ a tale of the Children’s Crusade, by Elia W. Beattie; 
‘ Katie, a Daughter of the King,’ by M. A. Gilmore; ‘ Prince Dim- 
ple’s Further Doings,’ by Mrs. Paull ; and ‘ Women’s Thoughts for 
Women,’ compiled by Rose Porter. 


The Free Parliantent 


[Ad communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tt. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 

QUESTIONS 
1645.—Will you kindly inform me as to the authorship of these 


lines ? 


The words have touched a chord of Memory’s lyre, 
And awaken’d the saddest dirge 
That Fancy ever played to Melancholy. 


MACON, GEORGIA, $0. Hi. 





ANSWERS 
1641.—The Robin Red-Breast Juvenile Singing-Book, by B. A+ 
Russell and C. W. Sanders, was published in 1855, by the old firm of 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., and can probably be obtained at Ivi- 
son & Blakeman’s. 


New YorK, A.’°A, B. 





Publications Received 


bublicat oe ee | 


Receipt of new in this 
of any work will depend upon its pera and importance. 
egtven the publication is issued in New York.) 
Atkinson, J.C. Last of the Giant-Killers. $1. *s 
Ralch, T. The French in America. i 
Numée ‘wo. 





Further notice 
When no address is 


BEE ere Macmillan & Co. 
-Phila.: Porter & Coates. 






Bamford, M. E. Number One or Number Two. §$1............-.-.. Hunt & Eaton. 

Banks, M.B. A Galahad of EG, CMD Ae iiiah sass éibe ane oe Hunt & Eaton. 

Baz4n, E. P. The Swan of Vilamorta. Tr. by M. s geen *. oan Pub. Co. 

Booth, M. B. Wanted—Antispeptic Christians. agc.. F.H Revell Co. 
Carey, R. N. Our Bessie. $1.25 .........c-eeceeeeee “Phila: Be Li pincott Co, 

Chadwick, F. E., etc. Ocean Gesuunchioe. yéogsea ous 4960 eu as, Scribner's Sons. 

Chandler, "H. P.” Lover’s Year Book of Poetry. $1.25........ ar Roberts Bros. 
Child, T. Art and Criticism. 


Seescve Harper & Bros. 
. Hunt & Eaton. 


Christmas Chimes of oy. Ed, by J. M. Bingham... 








Church, A. J. The Burning of Rome. $r........ ..Macmillan & Co. 
Clark, E.B Twelve Months in Peru. $r.50.. bate Macmillan & Co. 
Collins, a International Date Line. 15¢............ ‘Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
raddock, C.E. In the‘ Stranger People’s a. $x. = ona ape oes & Bros. 
Grane, L. H. The Startled Sewing ws a5c.. Revell Co, 
Crim, M. Adventures of a Fair Rebel. .. .  .........-..- .c. i Wotan Co. 
De Quincey, T. Uncollected Writings. “Ed. by G. Hogg. 2 vols. $2. 50. 
Macmiilan & Co. 
Dickinson, E. Poems. Ed. by T. W. Higginson and M L. Todd. §$r.25. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Downes, W. H. Arcadian Days $4... ... ....-0.eee-eee CER ye Estes & Lauriat. 
Drummond, H. Programme of Christia odbbepiiwensSed Bash Jas. Pott & Co, 
Edwards, A. B. Pharaohs, Fellahs and "Explores. % Kok Harper & Bros 
Ellis, E. S. * ‘Tad, Mls ceutibsdbnd nodeces cegekadanba ooops ¢ 6 aiee -Cassell Pub, Co: 
Wpeipeis Greets Ga. ai li dace sleet al. Sob d es ai vinds doe Harper & Bros" 


60c 
Fitch, G. Knighting of the Twins. $1 a5............ 
Foote, H.W. Thy Kingdom Come. $:__.. ....... 
Gorton, M. J. Drama of the Gycle, and Other en 
Hall, H. Antiquities of the Exchequer. $1.75 . .... 
Heimburg, W. A Maiden’s Choice. 


Boston: Roberts Bros’ 
.».Bo-ton: Roberts Bros” 
1) Boston: J. G. Cupples” 
. A.C. fore Son’ 
Worthirgton Co* 






Hood, T. Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. $2.............. .-.+ Cassell Pub. Co.” 
Hurlbut, J. L., and Doherty, R. R. imeneative Notes on the S. S. a 9 4 $1.25. 
Hunt & Eaton, 


esus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. $1.50. 
eats, J. Roses of Romance. 
LeSage, A.R. Asmodeus............... -.00+ 
MeReaisham, E. D. Koamns Dissected. 75c.. 


t. pelancinas ee ak ioea ie Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
AN tate es de? 8 ...-Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Memeeies lida. grt < 
‘1A. D. F. Randolph 





Meade, L. A Sweet Girl Gradtrate. $1.50...... .-. eee ceeeeees Cassell hc Co. 
Miller, J. R. The Dew of Thy Youth. 20C..........4----.+25--00> F. H. Ngee Co. 
Morris’s Dictionary of Chicago. 25¢ ........see08 sseeeeers soars F M Morris, 
O’Rell, M. A Freachmian in America ..... .......ceseeseesesecees Cassell Pub Co.. 


Pages T.N. Among the Cam a Tg +50... ues «Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Pick, E. Dr. Pick’s French Meth pin op-ig ated baie “Syracuse: C W. Bardeen. 
Pierson, A. T. Divine Enterprise of Maxioas, $x. +25. ..- Baker & Taylor Co. 
Rose and Lavender. By the author of * Miss Toosey’s Mission.’ $x. 
Repent Roberts Bros.. 
Ruskin, J. Poems. Ed. by W.G. Collingwood. 2 vols. $1.50 each 
Chas. E. Merrill & Co. 








Ryan, M. E. A Pagan of the Alleghanies, $1.50............. ze McNally & Co. 
Saint-Amand, I. de. Marie Antoinette. $1.25...........--..- Chas \yraew s Sons. 
Savidge, E. C. Life of B. H. Brewster. , i ae Phila.: incott Co, 
Scalvini, A. The Knights of the Green Cloth. St. Ath ie cGill Co. 
Schubin, O. Countess Erika’s Apprenticeship. “Tr. by ALL. Winer ay 25. 
ila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
» P. B._ Flowers of Fancy. $1........ 22. --eeseeeeees Boston: Roberts Bros. 
F, L. Handbook of British Commerce,.......,London: Moffatt & Pai 
ONO: NR san snips oes hen takes densecanesene F. H. Revell 
. _The Preacher and His Models................-- ‘A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
M. Rudimentary Ethics, $1................++ Leach, Shewell & born. 
To-day and Other Days. Tr. by E. P, Robins. soc........ Cassell Pub. Co. 
from poems Women. .Syra C. W. Bardeen. 


15! racuse: . 

The Bard of the Dimbovitza. “Tr. by Cc. ‘Sylva ee A. Strettell. 
$3. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Wilson, J.C. Elementary English............... .+++. TE swe W. Bardeen. 

Wright, H.C. Children’s Stories i in English Literature. $1.25. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 





A Guide to Greek Tragedy for 
GENERAL READERS, By Professor L. 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 16mo, cloth 
extra, $1.50. a 


Its purpose is to offer assistance to those who desire 
to grasp the real ae the great Greek master- 
pieces, taken as a phase of human culture. The volume 
is the first issue in the Students’ Series which is in 
course of publication in London and New York under 
the editorial supervision of Evelyn. Abbott. The series 
is planned to present in a convenient form for special 
students and scholarly readers certain phases of Art, 
Literature, and History. Volume II., by G. W. Coll- 
ingwood, will be devoted tu ““The Art Teaching of 
Jonn Ruskin,” Volume I1I., by Mrs. Oliphant, will 
present “* A Survey of English Literature for the past 
Fifty Years.” 








The Alhambra. By Wasuinc- 


TON IrvinG. A Residence in the celebrated 
Moorish Palace, ‘‘ The Alhambra,” with the 
Historical and Romantic Legends connected 
with its History. Darro Edition. Two 
volumes, octavo, cloth extra, gilt top, and 
with slip covers, binding decorated with 
handsome Moorish designs (in box), $6.00. 


Printed from entirely new electrotype plates ; illus- 


trated with 3: photogravures from photographs, many 


of which were taken specially for this edition by R. 
H. Lawrence. 


Each page is surrounded by a Moortsu Borper in 
RED AND GOLD, the designs, sixteen in number, being 
carefully copied from the decorations of the Palace. 


A Year in Portugal. 1889- 
1890. By the late Gzorce B. Lorine, 
M.D., late United States Minister to Por- 
tugal. With frontispiece, 8vo, $1.50, 


The Irish Element in Medizval 
CULTURE. Translated from the German 
of H. Zimmer. By Jane Lorinc Ep- 
‘MANDS. With frontispiece. 75 cents. 


The Vision of Misery Hill: A | 


LEGEND OF THE SIERRA NEVADA ; 
AND MISCELLANEOUS VERSE. By 
MILEs I’ANSON. 8vo., Illustrated. $1.25. 


“These are mostly breezy Western poems, which 
will touch the hearts of the Forty-niners. They are 
sublime at times in their themes, or beautifulin their 
flights. The book is finely illustrated.”—Wational 
Tribune. 

“* The poem which gives the title to the book is an 
interesting legend picturesquely told. . . . Else- 
where in the volume the author shows genuine poetic 
sentiment, a fine feeling for the beauties of nature, and 
marked force and felicity in diction. His style is frank, 
simple, and vigorous.’’— Boston Gazette. 


*,* Notes on New Books No. 3 sent on application. 





The Collector. 


A monthly historical magazine 
FOR 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS. 


All autograph news. Interesting 
historical articles. Full price lists. 


Send 20 cents for Sample Copy. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEstT 23RD St., N. Y. City. 





STANDARD BOOKS 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet, John and Maiden Lane, New York. 





Duprat & Co., Booksellers, 349 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, will publish this Fall: 
FOUR PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF NEW YORK. 
“A Contribution to the History of Bibliophilism in 
America,” by Henri Penz Du Bois. 1 vol., r2mo, 
with illustrations, and limited to 
200 copies, on Japan paper, ~ - 
800 copies, on Holland . 
for which early orders ore solicited. 


A lonic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A most excellent and agreeable 
tonic and appetizer. It nourishes 
and invigorates the tired brain and 
body, imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the functions. 


- $5.00 
2.50 








Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., 
says: 
““I have used it for several years, not only in my 
practice, but in my own individual case, and consider it 
under all circumstances one of the best nerve tonics that 
we possess. For mentai exhaustion or overwork it 
gives renewed strength and vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WorRKS, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘* Horsford’s” is on 
the label. All others are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 





Trial 
Trip 
to 


New 
Subscribers 


Only. 


1st, 1892. 





THE QUICKER YOU SEND, THE MORE 
YOU. WILL GET 


Of the Brightest Weekly in America. 
“ KATE FIELD’S WASHINGTON,” 


Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed Fifty Cents please send Kate Fieip’s 
WASHINGTON to my address from date of receipt until June 


("This Offer is Good Only for New Subscribers who Mention 
this Paper when sending name and address, It must be sent before Jan, 
I, 1892. This will not appear again in THE CRITIC. 


And the light shineth in darkness; and the 
darkness comprehended it not.—JOun I. v. 


THE LIFE-ROMANCE OF 
AN ALGEBRAIST. 


By Grorce WinsLow Peirce. With 





Portrait. 


Looked at from the out- 
side it appears to be a book 
—WN. Y. Heraid. 

Who can discover why it 
was written, what it means? 
—Saturday Kvening Ga- 
sette. 

A wilder dance the ty 
never had of it than in this 
book.— 7he Independent. 


The late Prof. Benjamin 
Peirce affirms the sanity 
of the author, but the text 
goes far to contradict the 
word of the eminent Cam- 
bridge mathematician.— 


. | in literature ; and asplen- 


















There is nothing like it 


did mind it is that goes 
flashing on through these 
pages.— The Independent. 

It will interest all sorts of 
people, and is one of the 
most singular books we 
have ever seen.— Boston 
Herald. 


The ebullition of your 
thoughts makes me feel as 
if I had been attracted 
to within a few hundred 
thousand miles of the sun, 
and had his gas-jets in full 
view.—Prof. F. J. Child, 





Boston Herald. Harvard College. 


The book is awkwardly} The book shows that the 
printed.—NV. VY. Yournal| mathematician is d 


of Commerce. of great imagination, and 





It is issued in handsome | that his study has raised 
form.—Home ¥o urn ai, | him * beyond the stars,” — 
N.Y. Boston Journal. 


{ae~ This book /ays over all the critics, 
genius superlative, a camel (comparative, 
crank ; positive, fool) to the average man, the 
eye of a needle. One can’t measure seas with 
a pint dipper. 

os ’ Op, 92.00. 
en yshe ha ta ». all Booksellers, 


J. G. CUPPLES, Publisher, Boston. 


MEMORIAL + 
i TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-Look. 

J. & ®. LAMB, 50 Carmine St., N. ¥- 













Address: The American Writing 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broedwav 


BAankK & OFFICE. 


FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work. 
Srsciat Desicrs on 

APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews M’f'g Co. 
76 Fieru Ave., N. ¥- 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


reakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
been removed, 








Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 


ot Is absolutely pure and 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 


tm 
tt is soluble. 
WW 
{ } 
AL 
= |e | ! =: 
ishing, strengthening, EastLy 


s 
No Chemicals 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
as well as for persuna it health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


strength of Cocoa mixed with 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
ta . > Hoboken, New Jersey. 
eye yd or Lore. Sec SCHOOL, THE ACADEMIC DE- 
Established, 1855. ent of the "ane ys of Technol 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. Hoboken, N. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


pay SEMINARY. For Girls. Terms, 
© $600. Every advantage for Culture, 
aol a health. Muss Sara J. Smitu, Prin- 





ci 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
seo mets. ag tg A family and prepar- 
for boys; lena eA references from 
ou and — mem! of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas, G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. 


New London, Connecticut. 

ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
School, for TEN such boys, is open all the year 
round, htful summer and winter home. 

ret ap ae ye an mental A by an experienced 
De, A. N. Wittiamson. 











Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S eres. Forty-four miles 

I from New York. A Home School for Girls and 

Young Number of boarding pupils 

limited to twenty-four. Excellent odeemam, in Music, 

Art, and the Languages. Gymn Pleasant 

mds. Healthful location. Careful attention to 
on and Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES. 
eran accessible, pane = wd healthful. Col- 
¢ preparatory, and special coures 
“O° Kaddress, Rev. J. B. MacLEAN. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 
Concord, Massachusetts. 





2 Ss u- 
ie repared for Co leges, oa, aod a Schools of Science 
edicine. Tuition, $150 per year, or $50 per eae 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 


AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Amon 
= of og A thorough at attractive Schoo | 


Opens October 1 
JAMES W. MOmRY, Principal. 

Morristown, New Jersey. 

T. HILDA’S are FOR GIRLS. Twelfth 
year begins Sep . Terms, $250. Thorough 
instruction. Corefel ummer Session, 

$60. Address. for circulars, Sister SuPERIOR. 











New Brunswick, New Jersey, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL ror Girts anp Younc WomEN. 
One hour from New York. t Native 
French and German teachers. Terms $500. 








NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y. Under 
the direction of Bishop Doane. ast year. Ful 
indergarten through Har- 
instructors. Tuition $400 
St. Agnes School. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York, 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 

Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 

tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 

New Building with modern im — Session 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for 


E. S. Frissex, DD. President. 


Brooklyn, New York: 140-142 Columbia Heights. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen September 3oth. 





courses of study from 
vard Course for Women. 
ayear. For catalogue ad: 











ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 25 boys p d 

for college, scientific school or business. ~ All the 

advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. JamEs 
S. GaRLanp, Master. 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 


OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOOL for Bo: 66 West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 


Roget, +, ~way age cor. Worthington and 








A SHBY HALL.—School for Young Ladies. Com- 


plete College Sueseton gy ont 


courses in 
23d. Miss D KON, A. AW Wellesiey). 
Miss LILIAN DIX! N, Principals. 


Address, until, Sept. rst, Devon, Chester Co., Pa. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Hanover, New Hampshire. 


HANDLER Scuoot or Scigncz AND THE Arts. 
Hanover, N. H. the President, or 
Prof. E. R. Ruccuxs. 








NEW JERSEY. 


Blairstown, New Jersey. 
B == moka I. Bla ACADEMY. BOTH 





Foundation. English, 

Latin, French, German, Music, Drawing, 

Painting, and Physical Culture. New Building, large 
endowment, low rates. —— . SHUMAKEr, Prin. 





ORDENTOWN Jers OLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
ah gy ANDGIRLS. Belles-Lettres, Music, 
decstl Phases Dept nalts ttre Ceemene 
to! ‘ess TS. WERTRUDE 

Goope.tt Bowen, i res. 


Sa 





ISTITUTE. 22d year be- 
16th, 1891. 


pe aces, eaching, or pees, French, 
¢ Drill. H. K. Trask. 





Englewood, New Jersey. 
ype moe Sie nate SCHOOL FOR — EN- 
= for college a geen Pupils admitted to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith on certificate. 
Carouine M. Gerrisu, A.B. 





Freehold, New Jersey 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
to Smith, W: and Vassar, on cate. 
Ph wey pe the Seminary Course. 


Prepara- 
Art and Pandpa Home care, Muss Eynice 
DSewaiy 








Newburgh, New Yor 

HE ISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-sixth year will begin 
September 26th, 1897. 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. 1st. P ion for the Columbia and the 
Harvard examinations, and all Coll - a 
en. Daily instruction and ice in Ay 
nastics. 1s A. BanGs and Mary B. Wutron, A 
New York City. 4 East 58th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR er orn 
I Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 











New York City, Lyceum Theatre Building. 
MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA 
— ARTS. F. H. Sarcent, Director. The 
term commences Oct. 26th, 1891, Apply 
to E. P. STEPHENSON, Business Manager. 





New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL Classi- 
~ and Business Courses Pr mary Department. 
tion for all en for men and women. 
Pha Rep t. 28. L. C. Mycart, A. 
242 West <n ‘Street. 


627 Madison Ave., New Yor no 
ISS FAIRFIELD'S PRI ATE CLASSES 
Me for young oe and children, re-open Oct., 7 
ox Lyceum, 627 Madison Ave. Num- 
bers limited and individual attention given. College 
Preparatory. Careful work in English. Four pupi 
reeceivd into home, 709 Madison Ave. 


Lenox Ave., New York Ci 
M ISSES MARY E. AND RUTH MERINGTON 








Successors to the Misses A. and M, Falconer- 
Perrin retiring) School for Girls re-opens Oct. 1, 

183 Lenox Ave., New York. Classes for boys 

jie, New 

y VERY ot ACADEMY, POUGHKEEPSIE 
Rs ear. Prepares thoroughly for 
ell = Government, Academies, Bus- 
Military Organization. Bisszz & Amen, Prin- 





—.. 
ci 





Pine Plains, New Y 

EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
2 u.Y ul, homelike, select, 
thorough. Terms moderate. OT pga 
address, Rev. A. Matrice, A.M., Princij 





Salem, ork. 

SMILY. SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A clergyman, 
college uate, studied four semesters in 
Leipzig and Heidelberg, twelve years a teach- 

er, living in a beautifu'ly situated mountain village a 
the feet above the sea, receives into his family 
= boys to be entre ime y fitted for caene or business. 

Devotes his entice ime 2S. them. by . 


Bs 
vKodres Re C. W-BOYD, AM, 














EDUCATIONAL. 


OHIO, 


Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CARIICAL 
ScHoot ror YounG Lapigs. S advan- 
tages in Lan e, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
tory, Phosical and Soctal Culture. Fall term begins 
t. 24, 189t. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
CAL Home AND Day ScHoot ror Younc Lapis, 
For sixteenth annual catalogue, G. K. 
BaRTHOLOMEW, Ph.D. 


Athens, Ohio. 

HE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 
does college work gers. Electives in Bi- 
ology, Electricity, Elocution, » etc, 

Special course in Pedagogy leading to degree. Tuition 
$30 peryear. First class poteeee in 1815. 
Cuas. W. Super, President. 




















Boston, Massachusetts. 
SCHOOL OF Freeman Place, Beacon St., 


Boston, Mass. s Oct. 8th. 
EXPRESSION, All kinds of V ond Literary 
Send for Catalo 


* Training. 
e, Home Study Circular and an- 
nouncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. 


Woodstock, Illinois. 


ODD SEMINARY. HOME — a 
BOYS from 8 to 16 years of age. 43d 
department of manual training. Sen ‘tor cir- 





cular. 





Warrenton, Virginia. 


ay "hae INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA 
1st year begins Se  ¥e 17, 1891. Situated 
fn th : edmont region of irginia, 54 54 miles from 
Washington, cn Richmond and Danville R. R. For 
particulars, address Gzo. G. Butter, A.M., 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Homr ScHoo. ror Twenty Girts. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in 

two years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H. 

LERC. 


Asheville, North Carolina. 
Bim: SCHOOL FOR BOYS. beg oe 


in 1793.) Ninety-eighth year + ill 
Bor, VILLE, ¢ Addres, 





1st, 1 at ASH 
May. R. Bincuam, Supt., Asheville, Nec 


ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. TEN FEL- 
lowships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 
graduates wishing to ,pursue higher courses, 

Add:ess Wits Witttams, Sec’y, Nashville, Tenn. 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
Regular Winter course ins Octeber rst, 189% 


Send for catalogue, and address Davin Streetrt, 
M.D., Dean. 











@GUPERIDR NUTRITION-THE LIFE.” 





THE GREA MEDICINAL 


ENOWNED DIETET! 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE oF UNRIVALED PURITY 
AND MEDICINAL WORTH, A SOLID D 


A NEW PROCESS FROM VERY SUPERIOR GROWTHS oF 
WHEAT— NOTHING More. IT HAS JUSTLY ACQUIRED 
THE REPUTATION OF BEING THE SALVATOR FOR 





AND THE AGED, 
AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT. FOR THE GROWTH 


ROTECTION OF INFANTS AND 
CHILDREN 


R NUTRITIVE_IN CONTINUED 
FEVERS AND > Revita ABLE © Re 


IN ALL DISEASES OF THE Sioa CAND INTESTINES, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
SHIPPING 


DEPOT = JOHN GARE & SONS NEW YORIG 
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The Critic 
CLUBBING LIST. 


To accommodate subscribers who 
desire to obtain a number of periodi- 
cals through one agency and at reduced 
rates, we will, until further notice, 
receive orders for Tue Critic and 
any of the periodicals named below at 
the prices given in the columns headed 
“With Tue Critic.” (The price of 
THE CriTICc, alone, is $3.00.) 














RR R WITH THE 
pt PERIODICAL. - diy 
$2 50{ Advance (new)............. $5 40 

4 00/American Musician.......... 6 25 
4 00|/Andover Review (new)...... 6 75 
© SN 6S iis 'sccns.d en ehh oes 7 25 
4 0o/Art Amateur............... 6 75 
4 00/Atlantic Monthly........... 6 40 
1 oo|Author... .... SAE a 4 00 
I 50|Babyhood...............-+. 4 30 
I 00/Book Buyer............... 4 00 
4 oo/Century Magazine..........| - 6 70 
I oo|Charities Review........... 3 80 
2 oo/Chautauquan ............ 5 00 
3 oo|Christian Union............ 5 70 
§ sOiChurehman. ....... 0.00000 6 50 
3 00|Congregationalist (new)..... 5 90 
2 40|\Cosmopolitan.............. - 65 40 
3 oo/Current Literature.......... 5 75 
I 75|English Illustrated....,.... 4 50 
1 0o/Farand Near.............. 3 80 
4 00|Forest and Stream...... 6 50 
S OO POWRME 6.0. ces cedeccsees 7 25 
4 00/Garden and Forest......... 6 25 
2 50/Good Housekeeping........ 5.15 
4 00] Harper’s Weekly........... 6 35 
4 00) Harper’s Bazar............ 6 35 
4 0o|Harper’s Magazine......... 6 35 
2 oo| Harper’s Young People..... 4 75 
2 o0| Home- Maker.............. 475 
Io oo|Illustrated American........ 13 00 
3 0o|/Independent............... 5 7o 
© CTOs oo. cc veces cenecce swe 7 25 
S QINEBUO sh 6 dk 6S Esk si dincis seer 7 50 
3 00/Lippincott’s Magazine...... 5 25 
3 00|Macmillan’s Magazine... ... 5 75 
5 00|Mag. of American History. . 7 50 
3 50] Magazine of Art..........-. 6 00 
3 00) New England Magazine.... 5 75 
3 oo|N. Y. Observer (new).. ... 5 25 
I oo|N. Y. Weekly Post......... 4 00 
I oo|N. Y. Weekly Times....... 3 95 
I oo|N. Y. Weekly Tribune..... 3 90 
5 oo|/North American Review.... 7 25 
FS CR oa «cdkey enn ot0ap es 5 50 
3 00}Political Science Quarterly. 5 75 
5 00|Popular Science Monthly.,.. 7 25 
J GR OTUMEBU 0.5 50.000 00a torsees 10 00 
3 00/Public Opiniom............ 5 60 
5 OUP OGES cove: ee tp bbb oc cien dee 7 3% 
2 00] Review of Reviews......... 4 90 
S OOGE: DROIB. o a5 ose 5 sk: 0' 5 70 
3 00|Scientific American... .... 5 75 
3 00|Scribner’s’ Magazine.... ... 5 50 
2 oo|Shakesperiana.............. 5 00 
I 75|Youth’s Companion (new)... 4 50 
2 40|Wide Awake.............. 5 30 
E GPC Soin ses. vcngsasonses 4 00 





Subscriptions may begin at any time. When 
no date is mentioned by subscribers, we begin 
with the current number. 


Remittances in all cases should be by Post 
OFFICE MONEY ORDER or by CHECK or DRAFT, 
payable to the order of The Critic Co. 


Tue Critic Company, 
52 292 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YOKR. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


USKINS 
POEMS 


Chronologically  ar- 
vanged. Edited by 


his former Secretary, 


W. G. Collingwood, 
with Critical and 
Biographical Notes. 
2 vols., $1.50 each. 


These two volumes constitute 
part of the authorized (Brant- 
wood) edition of Ruskin’s 
Works, of which the volumes 
previously issued, each with an 
introduction by Prof. CHaRLEs 
E.iot Norton, are “‘ The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” with 
fourteen full-page illustrations, 
and “Val D’Arno,” with thir- 
teen full-page illustrations, 
$2.75; ‘The Two Paths,” 
“Modern Painters,” Vol. II. 
(in two vols.), “Time and 
Tide,” “Sesame and Lilies,” “A 
Joy Forever,” “ Munera Pul- 
veris,” “Ethics of the Dust,” 
“ Lectures on Art,” and “ The 
Crown of Wild Olive,” $1.50 
each. 

« Ariadne Florentina” (beau- 
tifully illustrated), and “ The 
Stones of Venice” will be ready 
in a few weeks. 

All the English editions of Ruskin’s 


Works are kept in stock, or will be 
imported as called for. 


*.* The above works are for sale by all Book- 


sellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the advertised price by the Publishers. 


Charles E. Merrill & Co., 





52 & 54 LAFAYETTE Pvace, N. Y. 





D. APPLETON & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS: 


POEMS. 


By WILiiAM E. H. LEcky, author of ‘‘ The 
History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” 18mo. White vellum, stamped in 
gold, $1.00. 


Only the personal friends of the eminent historian 
have known his verses, and this is his first public 
appearance as a poet. 


A TEXT-BOOK IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


An Attempt to found the Science of Psychology . 
op Experience, Metaphysics, and Mathe- 
matics. By JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART. 
Translated from the original German by 
MARGARET K. SMITH, Teacher in the State 
Normal School at Oswego, New York. In- 
ternational Education Series, Vol. XVIII. 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The central idea of the Herbartian philosophy is 
athereiee, which is explained by the editor Dr 

arris, in his preface, as follows: ‘In perception we 
have an object presented to our senses, but in af- 
perception we identify the object or those features 
of it which were familiar to us before; we recognize 
it; we explain it; we interpret the new by our pre- 
vious knowledge, and thus are enabled to proceed 
from the known to the unknown and make new ac- 
quisitions ; in recognizing the object we classify it 
under various general classes ; in identifying it with 
what we have seen before we note also differences 
which characterize the new object and lead to the 
definition of new species or varieties. All this and 
much more belong to the process called afppercep- 
tion, and we see at once that the chief business of 
school instruction is to build up the process of apper- 
ception.” 


STRAIGHT ON. 


A story of a boy’s school-life in France. By 
the author of ‘‘ The Story of Colette.” With 
86 Illustrations by Edouard Zier. 320 pp. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


An interesting story of the experiences of a French 
officer’s son, who, being left an orphan at an early 
age, resides with relatives while attending a military 
school. It is an absorbing narrative, charmingly 
told and appropriately illustrated. The last words of 
the hero’s father to his son—which the boy adopts as 
his motto—give the title to the book. 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE FAITH DOCTOR. 


By EpWARD EGGLESTON, author of ‘‘ The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,” ‘* The Circuit 
Rider,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Dr. Eggleston has made a distinct advance in his 
literary work in ‘ The Faith Doctor,’ the latest novel 
from his pen.” —Boston Herald. 


‘** An excellent piece of work. . . . Witheachnew 
novel the author of ‘ The Hoosier Schoolmaster’ en- 
larges his audience and surprises old friends by re- 
serve forces unsuspected. Sterling integrity of char- 
acter and high moral motives illuminate Dr. Eggles- 
ton’s fiction, and assure its place in the literature of 
America which is to stand as a worthy reflex of the 
best thoughts of this age.”—New York World. 


“One of the novels of the decade.” —Rochester Unicn 
and Advertiser. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET, --- 


New York, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





‘* My soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—James RussELL LOWELL 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY’S FORMULA, 
From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox brain, and embryo of the wheat and oat, 
is acknowledged by scientists the most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet 


discovered 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous 
Prostration, Impaired Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and 
as a preventative of Consumption. 


and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 
Pamphlet with testimonials rom leading physicians, free. For Sale 


by Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00. 


a Genuine without the signature F. Crossy Co. printed on the 


It sustains in vigor, mental 


F.Crosby Co. 


56 WEST 25TH ST, N.Y. 











Henry Clay Camera. 


(It’s new.) 








a hand camera for 
Plates, cut Films or 
Roll Holder. 


Takes a 5x7 picture 
in as small compass 
as a 4X5 camera. 





Rising Front, double 
Swing Front and all 
adjustments that any 
tripod camera has. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 





Send for catalogue of 
all our Photo. goods. 








FINE ART. 





ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
Fine Picrures AT MODERATE PRICES. 


High-class Etchings, bo anges. g and Water-colors, 
specially suitable for framing, and many of them rare 
and unprocurabie elsewhere. 

Fine Etchings, tastefully framed, cost from $6 up- 


ai 
“Fine Water-colors, tastefully framed, cost from $25 
u 


All visitors will be welcome to call and examine the 
collection, and correspondents at a distance can have 
unframed pictures sent on selection. : 

iptive Catalogue No. 8 of Etchings, with forty 
illustrations, mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., Paris and 


zo East 16TH Sr., Between Union SQUARE AND 
Firtu Avs., New Yerx. 








BisHop PHILLirs Brooks, 


REAL ESTATE. 





Twilight Park in the Catskills. 


A summer settlement where thirty 
families occupy tasteful cottages, and 
enjoy family life without housekeep- 
ing cases, taking their meals at a 
Club House. The cost is moderate. 
There is pleasant social life. Chil- 
dren gain health and have all the fun 
they want. The life is wholesome, 
cheerful and restorative. It is just 
such a resting place as all seaboard 
and city residents need. Send for 
circulars, Chas. F. Wingate, 119 
Pearl St., New York. 








EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 


ADY WANTED as Assistant in Editorial 

office of Southern Religious and Liter- 
ary Weekly. Previous experience not neces 
sary if applicant has proper qualifications. 
Address, SOUTHERN EpiTor, care CRITIC 
Co., 52 Lafayette Place, N: Y. 


EXPERIENCED TRANSLATOR (young- 

lady), understanding German and French, will 
adapt plays, novels, scientific works, etc., into 
English. Address Translator, care of THE 
Critic, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SPANISH GENTLEMAN, graduate of the 
University of Madrid, will give lessons in the Spanish 
language at —s residence. Address, F, RAmIREz, 
228 West 36th Street. 

YOUNG LADY WITH SEVERAL years’ 
experience in a Library would like position. 
Private and School libraries arranged and 




















GEorGE Wm. CuRTIS, 
Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D., 
JamEs RussELL LowkLt, Etc., Etc. 
Imperial Panel Photos, on heavy bevel mounts, 
14x17. 
F. GUTEKUNST, 712 Arcu Sr., Phila. 


H. Wunderlich & Co., 


868 Broapway, 


Etchings, Old Prints, 
Engravings, Carbon Photographs, 


For sale by 





catalogued. Address J. E., care THE CRITIC 
Co., 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 


WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President, 














Frederick Koehler, 


GENT’S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS &SHOES, 


No. 1o ASTOR PLACE, 


DRY GOODS. 





Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


AUTUMN 
DRESS GOODS. 


Bedford Cords, 

French Diagonals and Armures, 
English and Scotch Serges, 
Camel’s Hair Suitings, 
Scotch and Irish Tweeds, 
Silk and Wool Vestings, 
Scotch Clan Plaids and Fancy 
Mixtures. 

Plain and ‘‘Jacquard” Figured Crepes, 
CREPE BAREGE AND WOOL CREPONS 
for House and Evening Wear. 


EMBKOIDERED ROBES. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE 
New YorK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 

‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 
All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 








Boston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprigrors. 





Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 








Water Colors, Frames, 
In Great Variety. 
NOW OPEN, 

Exhibition of stipple engravings of the 
last century. 


6th door from Broadway, New York, 





Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc, 





’ 





